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SUMMARY 



In teaching any social studies lesson, the objective 
should be to illustrate to our students the similarities 
between their own lives and the issues ti^ich face SKxriety as 
a v#K)le; for in both, important decisions must be made, 
problems must Ije solved, and understanding roust be shown to 
be essential. In the teaching of government and law this 
objective plays, a vital role; and yet, it is the roost 
difficult area of social studies in which to stimulate 
interest. However, through a participatory role for 
students and an avant garde approach, it can be done, 

fere is » 12 week curriculum designed to foster 
interest in political science. It is meant to be 
enjoyable for both students and teachers, and it is geared 
towards a Tth-grade reading level. Ihe focus of the 12 
weeks is the formation of a class governnent based on a 
constitution written by the students. And as you give the 
class minimal instruction and roaximun freedom, the more 
certain you can be of a successful outcoroa. Additionally, 
since the curriculun outlined here addresses the study of 
political science, history and economics (all of which 
comprise approximately 44% of the G.E.D. test) , students 
should do bettor on one of the most difficult of the 5 
sub-tests . 



IwrHOI AUCTION 



Most students h^ve little interest in goveinnent, 
politics, or history. I should know; I was one of them. 

I loathed these subjects in high school, and in college 1 became 
ill at the thought of trwo required semesters of ;imerican history. 
But an amazing thing tiappened. I had a dynamic professor who 
made it all cone alive, especially politics. He revealed the 
never ending soap opers of the political scene as comedic, 
gripping, and alvmys entertaining, ironically, I ended up 
minoring in political science. 

At first I thought that duplicating itiy professor’s 
methods would be the way to motivate my adult students. Of 
course, I had no such luck. While these methods kept them 
attentive; nothing sank in. The worst part of all was that 
they really wanted to ’’get it.” The problem was simple they 
told me; "we just don't feel connected," 

Ihey could "connect" to math; after all, they shop, 
budget, etc. Writing, too, was sooething they could 
aE^reciate because of their need to coirounicate. Even 
science seaned relevant to than from the natural fascination 
with their bodies to their interest in houseplants. But 
social studies appeared to be alien to many students, and I 
had to find a way to help than "connect." Moreover, 1 wanted 
to show them a way to stay "connected" beyond the GBD. 

The solution, I decided, was to let than experience the 
actual governing of a society, namely out class, complete 
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with its own governmait, political parties and elections. I 
planned to have them write their own constitution, amend it 
here and there, and... "Who knows?" I thought, "Maybe it 
will stick." It did. 

I've tried to duplicate the living-curriculum that took 
place in my pre-ASE class this year. It's complete with 
discussion topics, political cartoons, articles that spiced 
things up, and, of course, the plan for establishing a class 
governmait. I've also included a breakdown of the Social 
Studies Test to illustrate the importance of understanding 
goverrment and law for success on the G.E.D. For example, 
in form BB of The Official Practice Test, there are eight 

questions concerning economics. Without knowledge of 

politics, legislation, and the highly interwoven role of the 
mighty dollar in goverrment, the reading is difficult to 
comprehend. However, after "participating in government," 
and having meaningful political discussions and debates, any 
passage on economics should hold new relevance for the 
students. 

This curriculum plan is highly adaptable. It is geared 
to a high pre-ASE class of 12, but a larger class would be 
ideal for duplicating the legislative arx3 judicial branch and 
a two party system. Oir class met every day for 90 minutes 
and t?XDn "ratification" of our class constitution, we covered 
social studies every Thursday. Therefore, this plan is 
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designed to be covered in eleven 90 minute classes, and is 
self-perpetuating there after. 
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OPENING LESSON 



INTRODUCTION: There's a good deal to cover on the first day 

as you attempt to build a foundation for the entire curriculoti. 
The pace should be lively and full of discussion. A fellow 
teacher once told me, "It's not what you say but what you AGK 
that sets the wheels in motion." Therefore, the focus of the 
first day is to ask many thought provoking questions. 

Listed below are examples of the various topics and 
questions for discussion: 



POLITICAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES TEST 
Questions: 

1. Do you expect the social studies test to be easy or 
difficult? Why? 

2. What topics do you anticipate being on the test? 

3. Will you feel comfortable understanding selections about 
government and law? Why or why not? 

Important Points: 

1. Hand out political terminology check-list (See Appendix 1: 
Checklist) , explaining that it will prove to be a useful 
measure of their current knowledge. Be sure to address the 
three choices that students express interest in. 

2. To illustrate the importance of this curriculum for G.E.D. 
success, pass out Breakdown Sheet (See Appendix 2: 
Breakdown) . This is a great chance to integrate math 
skills. Discuss the required number of correct responses 
for a score of 45 on the Social Studies Test. Show the 
number (and percentage) of questions that pertain to 
government and law and ask students to draw conclusions 
about its importance to a passing grade. 
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POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT IN OUR LIVES 



Questions: 

1. Do you see any similarities between the functions of a 
family and a government? (Answer: Both need leaders, have 
problons, etc.) 

2. What are some ways that government affects your everyday 
life? 

3. Could a better understanding of government and 
law improve your life? Community? How? 

4. Can one person make a difference? 

5. How many of you are (or were) registered voters? 

Important Points: 

Write Miscellaneous Quotations 1 on the board (See Appendix 3: 
Quotations) and ask the students for their interpretations. Be 
sure to lead than towards the conclusion that they do affect the 
society in \^ich they live for they will be a part of history as 
well as an influence on the future (i,e., as voters, as parents, 
as concerned citizens, etc.) . 



GOVERNMENT: THE NEVER-ENDING "SOAP OPERA" 

Questions: 

1. Do any of you enjoy soap operas? Why? 

2. What are some cortmon thanes in all soap operas? (Answer: 
sex, money, deception, etc.) 

3. Are those same thanes present on the political scene? 

Important Points: 

1. At this time you could choose something from a current 
periodical to support the "soap opera suggestion", or use 
one of the Newsweek articles or political cartoon 4 
provided. (See Appendix 4: Soap Opera and ^^jpendix 
5: Cartoons.) 
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Write the names of some of our more colorful politicians on 
the board. Ask if anyone has ever heard of them. Itell a 
"little story” about each. Here are some suggestions^ or use 
some of your own favorites. 



Ronald or Nancy Reagan 
John or Ted Kennedy 
Barney Franks 
John Tower 

L. B. J . 



Gary Hart 
Nixon/Agnew 
Kitty Dukakis 
Gerry Brown 
David Duke 



3. Write goverrment quotations 2 & 4 on the board. (See 
^^pendix 3: Quotations) . Discuss whether or not any 
government could function differently. Are all goverrments 
like soap operas — full of controversy and folly? Why? 
(Answer; E*oliticians are human.) 



Conclude with the "news” that, together, the class will have a chance 
to experience goverrment first hand. Briefly describe what you'll be 
doing over the next 11 weeks and ask the class to start thinking 
about ideas that they can bring to the table. 
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Lesson Two: THE CONSTITUTION 
(2 days required: day 1) 

INTRODUCTION: Before drafting your own constitution you' 11 

need to cover two things: the theory of democracy and a 

brief history of the U.S. Constitution. Most of the 
first day should be set aside for developing a knowledge 
base» while the rest of the day can be used to discuss how 
the class will form its own governmant. (I'd like to add a 
word of caution: Keep it light, don't lose them right away.) 



THEORY OF DEMOCRACY 



T"'Dortant Point: 

1. Briefly describe the canmon political systans: 
representative danocracy, monarchy, communism, fascism. 

(See Appendix 6: Political systems for reference, or 
as a handout in an advanced class.) Put terms on the 
board and list countries for each. Ask which systan is 
like most schools and classroons? (Answer: fascist 
dictatorship.) 

2. Using the democracy quotations (See i^^ndix 3: Quotation) , 
have a critical thinking exercire. Ask for interpretations 
and views of democracy. 

3. Pass out and discuss political cartoon 3 (See ;^ndix 5: 
Cartoons) . 
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THE EARLY CONSTITU i ION 



Questions: 

1. Why would a democratic form of government need a 
constitution? (Answer: It guarantees freedon, unites the 
states, etc.) 

2. Can you imagine the power that each of the authors of the 
constitution had? Do you think they realized what the 
constitution would mean today? 

Important Point: 

1. Hand out reading materials. (See Appendix 

7: About the Constitution.) Read and discuss. 

2. Ask the students to think of issues that are important to 
their class, as well as changes they would like to make. 
Explain that this is the first step towards a democratic 
class government. 
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LESSON wo: THE CONSTITUTION 



(Day 2) 



Important points: 

1. Decide whether or not you'll act as "interim" president 

or hold an election. (I acted as president with my class's 
blessing. I wanted to maintain a strong voice in our 
governnent, but if you'd like to, you could hold an election 
for class president.) 

2. Give them a taste of what the original U.S. Constitution 
contained, to serve as a framework for their own. I've 
included my own "condensed" version of the original articles 
along with the Preamble. (See A^Jendix 8: Condensed 
Constitution) . Pass it out to the students. The class 
should be able to model its own constitution from this. 

3. Start with the Preamble on the board. Ask students to 
alter the original to fit the class. (See I^^ndix 9; Sample 
Constitution for an example. 

4. Next, hold a "brainstorming" session. List (on the 
board) every possible idea that students have about the 
class overall. Tell them to keep everyone's interests in 
mind. (As in Whole Language, write it as they say it. As 
you're writ. make some suggestions yourself; after all, 
it's a deroocv cy. Explain that all of the ideas will have to 
be ratified. 

5. Once this step is conplete, ratify each article and 
section by putting it to a vote. Cross out or erase those 
provisions that aren't ratified. (Announce that all articles 
and sections are effective inroediately.) 

6. Now find a student who might copy the final draft onto a 
large, permanent sheet of paper. I strongly suggest asking 
someone who could benefit from an added sense of belonging 
and responsibility to the class. Chosen carefully, this role 
can mean a great deal to someone. 

Last but not least, as soon as it's written, have all 
the students sign it. Display it in the room for all to see. 



O 
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NOTE: Be sure +o distribute a copy of the class constitution to 
each student for future reference. For example, in lesson 8 
the constitution will be intentionally misinterpreted by the 
president (teacher) . Each student will then need to refer back to 
their copy for clarification. 
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LESSON 3: THE TOO PARTY SYSTEM 



INTRODUCTION: Of all the nine lessons, this one, I felt, was 

the most difficult to teach, for it hits a personal nerve. 

Remember the adage, you should never discuss religion, sex, or 
politics? It certainly holds true for any discussion of our two- 
party systan, because most people pledge allegiance to one party or 
the other. However, these are the types of discussions that are 
educationally stimulating and thought provoking. In addition, you 
really can't avoid the topics of socio-economic class, economics, and 
the responsibilities of citizenship if you plan to discuss the 
differences between the Democratic and Republican parties. So, 
assuming that you have a political bias, this will be most 
challenging if you want to do what is educationally correct and 
remain objective. 

Since my class's constitution called for an entasis on 
G.E.D. material, I tried to comply with their constitution demand. 
Therefore in this lesson, you'll notice that most of the reading is 
in G.E.D. format (i.e., passage followed by questions). 



DISCUSSIONS 



Important Points: 

1. Hold a pre-discussion of students' perceptions regarding 
the Democratic and Republican parties. 

2. Offer an alternate view if a student grossly misrepresents 
either party. For example: "Republicans are only for the 
rich." Alternate view: "Republicans believe that the 
economy is stimulated through investments made by the 
wealthy which create jobs and tax revenues that benefit 

all of us." Or: "Democrats are all bleeding-heart-liberals." 
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Altprn^itf' vi<»w: hav<? Ix'C'n i nstrurtK'ntal in ('r(V3i- in<j 

many social programs for the needy, such as social security, 
welfare, etc." 

3. Offer the following New American Encyclopedia (1961) 
definition of the two parties, followed by discussion 
questions: 

The original doctrines of the Democratic party were: 
strict interpretation of the constitution as to the 
power of federal government and state rights, and the 
highest degree of popular control of all branches of 
government. [ On the other hand ] the Republican party 
inherited a leaning towards centralization of 
government, business and banking interest, and 
conservatian. 



Questions: 

1. What is meant by popular control? (Answer: control by the 
people) Why would some Americans agree with a high degree of 
such control? Disagree with it? 

2. What is meant by centralization (central government authority) 
and conservatism (traditional values; opposition to change)? 
What are the pluses and minuses here? What are the merits of 
centralization and conservatism? Problems? 

3. What are the major differences between a conservative and a 
liberal thinker? Which party would you expect each to follow? 
Would they always follow those lines? 



Important point: 

Read and complete Pre-G.E.D. Exercises (^^pendix 10: Parties) . 
Explain that many people believe that a good deal of the division 
between our two parties is a class issue (i.e., upperclass: 
Republicans/ middle and lower class: Democrats) . Pose the 
following questions: 

Question: 

1. How does the upper class stimulate the economy? (Answer: As 
business owners they create jcbs, invest in business, etc.) 

Tbe middle class? (Answer: They are the bulk of the work 
force, tax payers, etc.) The lower class? (Tbey are the 
essential workers and tax payers who are in need of social 
programs that create new jobs for others.) 

2. /^roximately how many Americans are considered to be the true 
upper class? (Answer: less than 2%) Would asking the rich to 
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pay morf-j in t.ixc-iS af'lual ly makt' Im<j (xronomic dif le^rence, or 
would it just make lower and middle classes feel better? 

3. Do you think the government sperxls our money well? Does it 
spend too much? Does any social class need to pay more 
in taxes? 



FOE^MING YOUR PARTIES 



Important points; 

1. Read about political party formation (i^^ndix 11; 

Political Parties) . .Ask students to note the reason for the 
early formation of political parties (Answer: Conflict over 
the direction of national policy) . 

2. Explain that they have conmitted to the educational policy 
outlined in their constitution. Now, ask the students about 
their direction* You' 11 probably need to offer exanples such 
as; "fast track" vs. "slowly but surely", G.E.D emphasis vs. 
overall student development, etc. (1^ class was divided by 
those who wanted to reach their goals quickly, and those who 
preferred a less vigorous pace. Therefore, they called 
themselves the "Cruisers" and the "Coasters".) 

Optional ; 

Since my class had voted for homework assignments, I gave them Pre- 
G.E.D. exercises (Appendix 12; Reading For Information) to complete 
at home. 
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LESSON FOUR: DEMOCRACY IN ACTION THE ELECTION PROCESS 



INTRODUCTION: 

There is an underlying objective in this lesson: to 
motivate stud«its towards governtnent involvoneit. Of course, 
there is G.E.D. -relevant material throughout the lesson, but 
the primary goal is to empower the students. Many of our 
adult students suffer from low self esteem and could benefit 
greatly from a feeling of self-worth. For despite what most 
cynics think, I believe that there is power in a political 
voice and a vote. Regardless of the poor choice of 
candidates, entrenched incunbents, and overall political 
corription, there is still hope. It lies in an end to voter 
apathy and it begins with education. 

Inqportant point: 

Begin by reading aloud to the class the short story by 
Charles Kuralt. (Appendix 13: America) In my opinion, 
it should be read aloud by an excellent reader for 
maximcm effect. Use this selection as a springboard for 
discussing government at the local level, followed by 
these questions: 

Questions: 

1. What are some local issues currently facing your city 
or town? 

2. Which officials could you call (or write to) with 
your opinions on local issues? (Answer: Mayor, city 
council, school board, superintendent, etc.) 

3. Do you know the names of all your local officials? 
(Provide them.) 

4. Recalling the story we've just read, do you think 
that your city government is similar to, or different 
from that of the town of Stratford? 

Read the selections on state government (Appendix 14: 
Officials) and duplicate questions (1-3) above for state 
government. 

Important points: 

1. Have students read the selections on voter 

registration, ways to influence government, political 
petitions, and primaries (Appendix 15: Vote) . 



2. Together read the U.S. NEWS article (^^pendix 16: 
Tcinorrow) , While the reading level is above a 7th- 
grade level, with teacher assistance it can prove to 
be useful in illustrating the complexity of current 
elections. 

3. Since most students are unaware of the electoral 
college (and because it is G.E.D. -relevant) pass out 
a suntnary of the college system (Appendix 17; 

College, and political cartoon 5; .’^ipendix 5). 
Discuss. 

4. Finally, discuss how the class will hold its own 
elections (Remember that the following numbers are 
based on a class size of 12.); 

* Ask for potential candidates for one Senator and 
three Representatives. (Three will allow for 2/3 
majority rule later on.) Don't go into a lesson 
on the legislative branch; simply point out that 
for now the Senator will be as powerful as the 
three Representatives wlien the class takes a vote 
on issues. 

* Accept all interested candidates. (Depending on 
class size and the nunnber of two party 
candidates, you may want to have a primeiry for 
the Senate.) Parties may encourage a party 
member to run, but he or she can decline. 

(Ideally, you should have three candidates for 
Senate, five for Representatives.) 

* Once all candidates have come forward, explain 
that they' 11 have two more lessons before the 
election. 

* Encourage candidates to campaign, develop a 
platform, and write a speech for early election 
day. 

* Tell them, too, that they should be working right 
up to the election to gain the support of their 
constituency. 

(^tional ; 



Assign the G.E.D. practice graphs for interpretation as 
homework (Appendix 18; Graphs) . 
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LESSON 5: THE EXECOTIVE BRANCH 



INTRODUCTION: 

Ttiere is limited need for teacher involvement in this 
lesson, since the majority of your time will be spent showinq 
the video tape — GOVERNMENT AS IT IS: THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH. 
(See Z^^)endix 19: Video Outline 1.) While the video is 
comprehensive and informative, there are important points 
to be made either before or after showing it. 

Important points: 

1. Explain that an executive branch is found at the 
federal, state, and local levels of goverrment (i.e. 
President, governor, mayor or town manager) . 

2. Explain that, for all practical purposes, the federal 
and state executive branches resemble one another in 
form as follows: 

* prepare budgets 

* have veto powers 

* may order troops (at state level: National Guard) 

* have power to pardon criminals 

* appoint officials 

3. Pass out selected readings on the somewhat different 
functions of a mayor or town manager (/^ndix 20: 
Mayor) . 

4. Ask the students how the class presidoit might 
resemble the other executive officers discussed 
previously. 

5. Since the topics of separation of powers and the 
s^tem of checks and balances come up frequently on 
the G.E.D. , hand out relevant reading material 
(J^)pendix 21: Checks and Balances) and refer to 
political cartoon - 1 (Aj^ndix 5). -Itell the 
students that the separate functions of the three 
branches, as well as the ways in v^iich they must 
c^^rate, will become increasingly clearer once 
their class government is fully in place. 



Optional: 




i^3t3e by most classroom teachers ” 
classrooms. 



governing" their 
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LESSON 6: THE LK(5I SLATl VK BEANC’H 



INTKODXTION: 

This lesson should emphasize the functions of the 
class's legislature, for it is the most active branch of 
government. There will be relevant materials to use for 
background and G.E.D. preparation, but they will be kept to a 
minimixn. The class election is intended to be the highlight 
of this lesson. 

In^rtant points: 

1. Pass out the selection on the U.S. Legislature 
(Af^ndix 23: Legislative Branch) . Read and answer 
the questions together. Explain that while the class 
will not be declaring any wars or managing, funds, 
they will be carrying out functions similar to those 
outlined in the Constitution and in the previous 
reading above. Ask the students to name the primary 
responsibilities of the Congress (answer: pass laws, 
serve constituents, confirm Presidential 
appointments, override vetoes) . 

2. Look over the video and outline provided on the U.S. 
Congress (Appendix 24: Video Outline 2) . Choose the 
sections that you would like to show, or tune into 
CSPAN for a live legislative session. Discuss. 

3. Hold class elections as follows: 

A) Candidates give speeches 

B) Question and answer period with constituents and 
candidates 

C) Pass out ballots for vote (APPENDIX 25: 

San^le Ballot) 

D) Count ballots during break 

E) AnnouiK:e results 

F) Allow for acceptance speeches 

4. Assign the reading on the state legislature (i^)pendix 
26: State) . Review the procedure by which a bill 
becomes a law. 

(Xiestions: 

1. How might those same steps (outlined in point 4) take 
place in the class? Which class officials would be 
involve and how? 

2. At the city level, which governing body is like the 
legislature? 
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Optional 



Assign ' »e related G.E.D. exercises for homework or 
additional class worx (^^pendix 27: Exercises). 
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DESSON 7: THE JUDICIAL BRANCH 



(3 



days required: day 1) 



INTRODUCTION: 

Ihis lesson should be entertaining as well as 
informative. Ihe first day is spent entirely on viewing 
SEPARATE BUT EQUAL, the T.V. docu-drama of the Supreme Court 
decision to end segregation in public schools. (In fact, the 
majority of day two will also be devoted to the tape.) The 
entire movie (crj teacher made video tape) is approximately 2 
hours and 30 minutes long. 

This video is not only the best of the three that you 
will show, but it is a welccxne change for the students. For 
vhile the story is based on fact and is highly informative, 
it is a moving drama worthy of a bowl of popcorn passed among 
the students. 

Students should gain new respect for the power and 
demands placed in the hands of the Suprane Court. They will 
also learn more about Constitutional issues such as civil 
rights and discrimination, and about one of the high court's 
most influential chief justices, Earl Warren. 

I have also included an outstanding Newsweek article 
about inmates who have represented themselves before the 
Supreme Court. Lastly, two judges will be appointed and 
confirmed during the class. 

In^XDrtant points: 

1. Preview the video before showing it to the class. 

You may wish to edit it to shorten the class's 
viewing schedule. 

2. Begin right away with the video: SEPATATE BUT EQUAL. 
A^ow for a brief discussion mid-way through the 
lesson (i.e., student-raised questions, background 
information on personalities such as Marsha]! and 
v^rren) . 

3. Try to find pictures of Earl Warren and Thurgood 
Marshall or photos taken during the early years of 
tlta civil rights movement. (It was impossible to 
provj.de these photos for you s.ince they copied 
terribly.) 

4. Assign reading and G.E.D. exercises for homework to 
serve as addec? reinforcarient to topics relevant to 
the movie (Appeix3ix 28: Judicial Review.) 
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(day 2) 



Important points: 

1. Complete the video SEPATATE BUT EQUAL. 

2. Be sure to point out to the class that ihurgood 
Marshall went on to become an associate Suprane Court 
justice. 

3. Conduct a final discussion of the role of the Supr€nie 
Court in American society. Use the following sample 
questions as well as those of your own. 

Questions: 

1. What is meant by separate but equal? 

2. Although each justice considered segregation to be 
morally wrong, why did they face difficulty in 
reaching a decision? (Answer: The constitutionality 
of the ruling) 

3. Which constitutional issue was at stake here? 

(Answer: The rights of the states to govern 
themselves) 

4. Why was a unanimous decision so important? (Ansi-ier: 
Because of the volatility of this issue, the justices 
felt that they must appear united fr.j national 
ccmpliance) 

5. Which evaits might have contributed to the unanimity 
of their final decision? 

A) Death of Chief Justice Vincent 

B) Heart attack of Justice Jackson 

C) Warren's southern visit with his black driver? 
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(day 3) 



Important points: 

1. Pass out Newsweek article (Appendix 29: These Clients 
Aren't Fools) . Again, because this article is 
scntevhere between an instructional and a 
frustrating reading level, I advocate reading it to 
the students v^ile they follow along. 

2. Pay particular attention to the highlighted sections 
while discussing than throughout the reading. 

3. Pass out and discuss the Newsweek article on a recent 
court appointment (Appendix 30: There Goes the 
Judge) . 

4. Conduct the class appointments of two judges as 
follows: 

A) Ask the students: Who should appoint and confirm 
the class judges? 

B) ;^k the class to name the qualities that a good 
judge should possess. 

C) Ask if there is any student opposed to being 
nominated . 

D) Make nominations and confirmations. 

E) Explain that from now on, any uncertainty 
reg^ding the actions of the President or the 
Legislature under the class constitution should be 
brought, in writing, to the court's attention. 
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LESSON 8: THE AMENDMENT PROCESS 



IntrcxSuction: 

In this lesson, you'll cover the amendment process, and 
the most important amendments to the U.S. Constitution, the 
Bill of Rights, and how this same process can affect the 
class constitution and government, tty students were very 
interested in the Bill of Slights and reacted positively to a 
"st 2 iged'' misinterpretation of our class constitution. If 
you'd like to go over each U.S. Constitutional amaximent you 
certainly may, but I felt that the last lesson should be 
succinct and enjoyable. 

In^rtant points: 

1. Reed the selection about the amendment process and 
discuss (Appendix 31: Amendments to the 
Constitution) . 

2. Briefly review the first ten amendments as outlined 
here: 

Amendnent 1: All people have the right to worship in 

their own way. They also have freedom of speech and 
press . 

Amendment 2: People have the right to own weapons. 

ftnendment 3: In times of peace, Americans cannot be 

forced to shelter soldiers in their homes. 

Aroentinent 4: Police may not search a person's home 

without a warrant. 

Amendment 5: In order to charge a person with a 

crime, the court must follow certain steps called due 
process of law. 

Amendment 6: People arrested for a crime must be 

told right away why they have been arrested. They 
have the right to a lawyer and trial by jury. 

Amendment 7: A person v^o is suing for a large sum 

of money in a civil lawsuit may have a trial by jury. 

Amendment 8: The court may not set bails or fines 

that are too high or cruel and unusual punishments. 

Amendnent 9: All rights of the people are protected 

even if they are not listed in the Constitution. 



Aroencinent 10: Any power that has not been given by 
the constitution to the federal government belongs to 
the states or to the people. 

3. Assign the completion of the eight-page handouts on 
the Bill of Rights (/^ndix 32: Bill of Rights) . Do 
the work together as a class and disciiss the more 
controversial 6roendroents with the help of the 
following questions: 

•Questions: 

1. Where do you draw the line regarding freedom of the 
press? Speech? Assembly? (i.e.^ Should the press 
report important military infonnation? Should I have 
the right to publish pornography? Should the Ku- 
Klux-Klan be able to march in a parade?) 

2. Regarding the right to bear arms, should I have the 
right to own sub-inachine guns? 

3. Regarding the right to confront witnesses against 
you, should a secret informant be forced to appear in 
court? How about a child accusing a rapist? 

4. Include your own thought provoking questions. 

5. Refer to political cartoon - 2. Ask about its 
relevance to the right of trial by jury? 

Inportant points: 

1. Intentionally misinterpret the class constitution. 

For example, in my class, students had called for no 
homework on Wednesdays and Fridays; therefore, I 
assigned hanework for Saturday and Sunday. They, 

of course, claimed that ray actions were 
unconstitutional . 

2. Ask them to outline the necessary steps to outlaw 
such actions. (Answer: 1. Petition the court, in 
writing, to hear the case against the homework 
ruling. 2. The court decides whether to hear the 
case or not. 3. If it chooses to do so, the class 
will present its case to the court. 4. If the court 
finds the ruling unconstitutional, the Senate, with a 
2/3 majority, may ammend the constitution.) 
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CONCLUSION 



I hope that you and your class have enjoyed ccropleting 
this curriculon plan. Although it is not a comprehensive 
study of government and law, I hope that it is enough to 
insure success with the G.E.D. Social Studies Ttest and 

improve citizenship in geieral. 

In conclusion, I'd like to leave you with an excerpt 
from Goals For Education In Massachusetts (1987) ; 



3. CITIZENSHIP IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 

Education should provide each learner with knowledge and understanding of how our 
society functions, and foster individual commitment to exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship. 



Teaching citizenship is the first duty of the 
common school. Citizenship in a democratic society 
requires effective participation in its political, 
economic and social institutions. Citizens can 
participate effectively when they understand how 
these institutions work, accept responsibility for 
living within and improving them, are familiar with 
methods of effecting change, and respect the rights 
of others in the community. Students should be 
taught and encouraged to practice these attributes 
of good citizenship in the school community no less 
than in the larger society. 

Citizenship in a political sense is a compact 
between the people and their government; it means 
abiding by the law and seeking to change it when 
the individual believes it no longer serves society. 



Citizenship also requires social awareness, respect 
for diversity, and commitment to equality of 
opportunity in every sector of society. The school 
fosters these goals by explaining issues, encouraging 
student involvement, and offering action programs 
designed to promote community service. 

Education must help students develop a shared 
belief in the essential nature of a democratic society 
based on the freedom and ability of citizens to 
consider problems in an informed way, to listen to 
all sides of an issue, and to make sound individual 
decisions and commitments. This goal can be 
realized most effectively if the educational system 
helps students feel they are an integral part of the 
school, the community and the larger society. 
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APPENDIX 1; Political Terminology Checklist 



Next to each' word or phrase put a (1) if you're very 
familiar with it, (2) if you're socnevhat familiar » (3) if you 
have no idea.' Then, circle (3) words or phrases that you are 
interested in kno^n9_»ore about. i- - 





% . 1 -, 


legislative bill 


Bill of Rights 


deroocrecy.. 


override- *... - 


monarchy 


ratify 


dictatorship 


simple majority 


aristocracy 


2/3 majority 


veto 


political party 


executive branch 


poll 


judicial branch 


Democrat 


legislative branch 


Republ ican 


amendment 


Senate 


economy 


House of Representatives 


Congress 


system of checks & balances 


segregation 


regulation 


administration 


monopoly 


Cabinet 


capitalism 


federal vs. state 


communism 


Constitution 


socialism 


affirmation 


electoral college 


prohibit 


campaign contribution 


Supreme Court 


delegate 
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APPENDIX 2: BREAKDOWN OF PRACTICE TESTS 



AA 



Questions 5,6 

7,8 
9,10 
13-16 
23,24 

Total : 12 



- Legislation 

- Political systems 

- Presidency/Citizenship 

- Amendments 

- Executive branch 

questions 38% of the test 



BB 



Questions 



1-5,14,20,31 

12,13,19 

17 

25,27 



- Econonics/banking legislation 

- Political systems 

- Amendment 

- System of checks & balances 



Total; 14 questions 



46% of the test 
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APPENDIX 3: QUOTATIONS 



Several lively discussions were built around the 
following quotations. I encourage the use of quotations 
because it not only fosters critical thinking, but 
illustrates the value of a mere handful of words. 

On Government 

1 - Hie government is us, we are the government, you 
and I. 



T. Roosevelt 

2 - All free governments are managed by the combined 

wisdom and folly of the people. 

James Garfield 

3 - Hie best of all governments is that v^ich teaches us 

to govern ourselves. 



Goethe 

4 - experience in government is that when things are 
noncontroversial and beautifully coordinated, there 
is not much going on. 



John F. Kennedy 



On Democracy 

1 - In a democracy the individual enjoys not only the 
ultimate power but carries the ultimate 
responsibility. 



Norman Cousins 

2 - Democracy... is a system of self determination. 

It’s your right to make the wrong choice. 

John Patrick 

3 - Too many people expect wonders from democracy, when 

the roost wonderful thing of all is just having it. 

Walter Winchell 
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(APPEMIJIX 3: continued) 



4 - Man's capacity for justice makes democracy possible 
but man's inclination to injustice makes democracy 
necessary. 



Ni^uhr 

5 - As I would not be a slave, so I would not be a 
master. This expresses my idea of democracy. 

Abe Lincoln 



On Political Parties 

1 - Any party which takes credit for the rain must not 
be surprised if its opponents blame it for the 
drought . 



Morrow 



Miscellaneous 

1 - Keep your eye on the past for it gives you a sense 
of belonging; keep your eye on the future for it 
gives you a sense of purpose. 

Old Eskimo Proverb 



2 - American history is gaudier than a dime novel and 
a lot better reading... 



Charles Rural t 
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APPENDIX 4j SOAP OPERA 

Fxcerpts from Hewswpplc artio^e'about Kitty KeUy's unauthori toC 
bio?r?*phy of Nancy Reagan. . . . 




I wretched exc efl e ea . 
Baa the core of the 



Despite her 
Kelley' 






booUtpailBte^ 
.MlMuFcanif 




ngEtm Sven her stamuyat 
dffenderS concede^t 
j^yileagmniiinoreMimeAr^ 



All after some SCTU; 

Hny u«Tw »lf i»hpgflTTi>ff1i»firthat however 
tW^ hulk nf Kalley^s gtories seem io_ 
ly flt iPilt on real ev^ts> 



Joe Canzeri. a 

former White Houae aide, challenged KeC^ 
Ie y> m ost sensationai Piece of innu e ndo^ 
rhs^t >japry gnd frank Sinatra had sex in 
the White House. ‘*It*sjust not truest she 
refageordails wften he was ther£*' he saidr 
"When he was , yiancv usually would call 
me over to be with them both. I was in the 
room with them severjJllm^']^ Socialite " 
ISetsv moonungflale uugfta « t Se thought" 
pf her holding a pot party for the Reagans, 
in the 



.Twcs.izwir. 

/S?27 9iNm.e^fKiCNt 
aw$mfU>MusT 

^^522?' /ceswsaw:? 

HOU5SrWNCf€Sr 




(XJftOUJNVmi5 
TWTmarA<3fWN 
mCMAN’-eMNAf^KST 

CW 5 BQ POORS IS HtR 

omofims^ 



\emmmfrmuamv 

AamRtms Mm m 

cmpwfsmmMnm. 

Tmmmwmimmrr^ 
mamsAmmRf^ 

\ARPS0SPmir 





The Emperor Has No 



Now tven Mitzer Prize winners <m into icon-bashm ana ^ 

heavy speculation. Hen, a survey of allegations, rated by ho 

e^!^J^havesl^ 

TheKennedys ^ ^ 

Reter CoUkrcmd David Horowitz / / 

Lofta end lots 0# Kennedya (moecty mate) anc/ tofta 
endlotaoflea a . ioa Sf.dleroheabafarahtadaugh- 
tec's friend. Jack ia **ae [eeaiiailv] oompuleive ae 
Mueeollni.** ■otody Jr. Indidgae In an '^Olympian 
diepiay of virility ** with two ooade at one time. 
Andthan tharaarathadrugs: lota and lots of heroin. '*e oufdul of 
V-'HimeSoma Faroodens...'* How did Hhal oops with her 

i? She bast them with a hair hfMsh» and s ent them away. ^ 





\n abortion? For Reegan’s girlfnend? 

Likesomuchelseinthiaiordidbutstrange- . 
ly compelling book, the mere charge casts a , 
newlightonmuchofwhattheformerpresi- 

dent has said over the years. Ifevena sn^l 

fraction nf the material amassed and bog 
rowed here tums.OHt M bt Roh^a • 
Reagan and his wife had to be among the_ , 
mnmr hvoocritl cal people ever to uve m tne > 
White House. 



The Final Days 

Bob Woodward and Cari Bernstein / 

Anyone watching Proeident Nlaon'e reelgnefeon 
•pMch could toll he wa» not at hie n^ ettW^ 
But who couM hewo known tho final nights of hie 
prastdency woro spont "walking tho holla ... 

usv;a3ai»a.| tolklngtoplctureeof former Preoidonte~?Thethe' 

hod become potontielly eulekUI7Thet hocouldn'trtop sobbing? 

And when ho got Henry Kloeingor to knool down end join hun m. 

prayer, tho writing woe so vhnd you wanted to avert your eyee. 



KmnTxauw 

nffiVtwoxT 

lYNDC^ 

JOHNSOVl 

MEAiNB 

- Of ■ 

ASCES7 



// 



The Yeats of Lyndon 
Johnson, Vols. I and II 

Robert A Caro 

How bod wee LBJ7 So bod. insiets tho prlM- 

wkMiing Caro, ho woa "tho biggoot liar on esm- 
pua." So bad. ha robbed doctions, stuffed ballot 
— boaeeendecweptodbrlboo'lnemountaunproco- 

dontod" right on through tho vioo pfoei d onc y . (Caro has yet to 

.provido proof of this.) So bod. ha had affaire with morriad 
w t rni Mi ^ bed, he named hie genttala 'M ii mh o " . 
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Saoator Robb’s Walk on the Wild Sida 




27i# poUtician is burned by an encounter with a beauty queen 



I t may have been a^^midlife j 
crisis, DO different &om | 
what thousands of other j 
American males go thn»^ j 
But last weekend, Virginia i 
Sen. Charles Robb’s life pas- j 
sage was scheduled to be | 
explored in embarrassing i 
detail on NBC television’s t 
’’Expose/* A straigh^arrow | 
former Marine who is on j 
Washington’s short list of7 
presidential contenders, pobb | 



i21yean 

Tai CoilinsTdiscusses the al- 
leged incident in a segment 
called "The Senator’s Se- 
crets/’ Robb, now 51. is still 
married to his wif^f^ years, 
Lynda Bird. He told The 



I his political enemies and the 
I press. While most of the alle- 
i gations against him are not , 
new— they dogged him dur- 
ing his '88 campaign for the 
Senate— they are resurfacing 
at a time when they could 
damage his chance to be on 
the national ticket in *92. ^ 
Some Democrats questioned 
Collins’s motives in coming j 
forward now with kiss-and- < 
tell tales about an -event i 
that allegedly occurred seven . 
years ago. (She was troubled 
in part by what she claims 
were threats from a Robb aide 
if she talked. Robb denies any 
threats were made.) 

Do<m it iMtter if Robb had 
^ affair? His Late fathnr.in.__ 
law. Lvndon a_ 

legendary philanderer, and j 
no one about it while _ » 
he was in office. Unlike Gary I 
Hart, who dared reportera j 
to ”put a tail on me/* I 
KODD has not Haunted 



de dtiring his term as 

governor of Virginia (1982 to 
1^). He arwendild^^ 
ties where so me of the 
nwi (RAhh 



knowing anv drugs were 



used.) And 

ing an evening \n a Mew 

York hotel room with a Vir« 
ginia beauty queen, who was 



Washington Post he has never 
”lovect anvone^emotionaliv or 
physically*’ other thm his 
wife. Ana liiends say the cou- 
plem closer than ever after a 
"come to Jesus*’ discussion 
early this year. 

Once again, there is debate 
over how far the press should 
go in probing the private lives 
of politicians. Robb is fighting 
back. He has hired libel law- 
yers. and in a letter to NBC’s 
Tom Brokaw. prepared the 
ground for a lawsuit by accus- 
ing the network of acting 
with "reckless disregard for 



truth.** In his zeal to smother 
the story, Robb strained 

credulity of Beltway insiders ^ 

with his version of the 1984 | private ute . But he is sancti- 
evening with CA llin« . Robb momous and given to preach- 
c laimed they shared a bottle ' Jn g family v^uas, qualities 
ofwine and that she gave him • make him a target for 
a massage — but that wm alL ~ renorters eager to unmask 
He murt be an | hypocrisy. S^ely off in the 

i MMeatt, when the scandal 
broke, Robb let his senior 
! aide. Steve Johnson, field 
questions for four hours. 

; Asked if Robb’s pursuit of 
: Collins showed that he had 
! "a character flaw/’ Johnson 
: was philosophical: "Exery^ 

I one who is mnning fo r 

I dent is go» qg ^ thr^igh. 

thifl kind pf 



disciplined \n on thAt 

far and the n sav Th^ 
e nough’/* loked a Tjmrn nmttir 
House staffer. 

"19Sil9£The jokes of the 
latd-ni^t talk-show circuit 
are sure to be sharper, and 
Robb is obviously anguished. 
He compared his encounter 
with Collins to "the moth that 
geu a little close to the flame 
one time." Upright and up- 
tight, he is stniggiine to ra- 
tionalize his behavior and to 
deflect some of the blame onto 



once.’’^T he real character 
test will be ho w Robb handies 
this crisis. 

ELCANot Clift ui Woahi^ton 
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t iHi \ujarrTC~sEw york newsoa^ 

'Her Majesty has a point, dear— 
it would solve the Quayle problem!’ 
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APPFNDIX 6t POLITICAT; SYSTFMS 



lypes of Political Systems 



Below are descriptions of major types of political systems. You will notiw 
that some descriptions place emphasis on economic characteristics. It is 
difiicult to describe a political system without referring to its economic 
system. 

You should also be aware that characteristics of a political system may 
combined with characteristics of other systems. For example, Sweden is . 
both a constitutional monarchy and a social democracy. That country has 
both a figurehead monarch and a democratic government that plays an 
extremely active role in supporting many social programs. 

Monarchl99 

Absolute monarchies are political systems based on power held by a royal 
mi^r (Ving nr queen) and a class of noblcs. The overwhelming majority of 

the people hav^o voice'Ai ^emment. An''absolute monarch receives his 
authority from the widespread belief in the divine right of the king or queen 
to rule. Such monarchs rule in the name of God and pass this authority on 
to their children. Some absolute monarchies were overthrown by revolu- 
tion (France in 1789 and Russia in 1917), while others, such as those in 
England and Sweden, gradually evolved into constitutional monarchies. 

The constitutional monarchy differs greatly from the absolute monarchy. 
The monarch’s powers are usually severely limited by law, and in most 
cases, the monarch is only a figurehead. A representative assembly, such as 
the Parliament in England, writes the laws for the country. Representatives 
to the assembly are elected by the people and are accountable to them. 
Constitutional monarchies have come to resemble representative democra- 
cies (described below) in many respects. 

Rapnaentattve Democracies 

This type of political system originally arose in reaction to the tyrannical 
and rigid rule of absolute monarchs. Representative democracies have 
governments that are run by elected representatives of the people. The 
duties, responsibilities, and powers of such representatives are set forth in 
fundamental written laws and principles known as a constitution. These 
governments receive their authority based on the consent of the governed. 
Representative democracies have gradually extended the franchise (right to 
vote) to nearly all of their adult citizens. The American Revolution led to 
the establishment of a representative democracy that has served as a model 
for governments in many other countries. 

The development of large-scale industry has resulted in demands for 
industrial and economic democracy in addition to political democracy. In 
some countries, the demand that government become fundamentally 
responsible for public welfare and take a very active role in a country’s 
social and economic life has resulted in a particular form of representative 
democracy, the social democracy. As of the early 1980s, social democratic 
countries included India, Sweden, and Costa Rica. 



(APPT'NnX 6 :cont.) 



Communism 

Those countries with a Communist political system operate on the basis of 
rule by one political party and state ownership of the major economic 
institutions. A Communist government claims that the Communist Party 
represents the interests of the working class. Open opposition to the 
Communist Party’s right to rule is not tolerated. While Communist nauons 
include Yugoslavia, the Soviet Union. China, Cuba, Hungary, and^^a, 
they have vastly different political systems. 



Fascism 

This type of political system gained power in Germany (through the I*Jazi 
Party) and in Italy prior to World War II. UnUke the Communist systems 
rSdstgovLmL? usually controls only some of the 17“^ 
institutions while most ownership remains m private hMds. Fawis g 
ments seek popular support through extreme nationalism, claims of r^al 
^riorty. aid antiuCommunism. A fascUt system is charactenxed by 
Strong-arm dictatorship. 



BARy VIALKR, SOBEgOMBX. '; 
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APPFNDIX 7« ABOUT THF CONSTITUTION . 



The Constitution set up a limited government. This rneam that the 

government could not do just anything that ‘^f 

only do things that the Constitution said it could do. If f !l® 

meL th nqs were called "unconstitutional” and were illegal. This is sh I 

tme it is not clear whether s. .^ething is uncon^tu- 

tional. The United States Supreme Court has 

something is unconstitutional. You will learn mu. e about this later in 

'"Cconstitution give, certain 

tfi it savs the federal government can do certain things. ' tiese ini g 
iLiuS ^e CTOS we have mentioned; to maintain an army, to pnnt 
monw to mSnWin a post office, and to regulate Interstate commerce, 
ral^'^list, other specific duties which the states do not have: 

V Every ten years it has to count all the people in the country. This is 
called the census. 

• It has to deal with foreign countries In peace and in wartime. 

• It collects federal taxes. 

• It enforces federal laws in the courts. 

• It maintains the federal court system. 

• Two countries in Southeast Asia are fighting 

government in the United States has the power to deal with each of 

those countries? 

federal government 

b' city government 

'c. county government 

cL state government 

The Constitution gives certain tasks to the federal but 

It does not say exactly how the federal governmen should do them. For 
example, the Constitution says that the federal government has to 
" regulate commerce among the several states.” This 
federal government has to take charge of business that goes o" betwwn 
states. But it does not say how the federal 9°'^®/"'^® 

The politicians who wrote the Constitution In the 17608 d . • 
that there would someday be cars. trucKs. 

They knew about horses, wagons, and boats. If they had tried to wy 
the Constitution that owner, of horse, and boats ^ “ 

follow certain rules, the Constitution would have been out of date as 

soon as trains were invented. tha 

The army is another example. The Constitution leaves it up to the 
federal government to have an army. But if they had said that the army 
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had to use horses and wagons, there would have been no rules to handle 
the forming of an air force. 

The government leaders who wrote the Constitution in the 1780s were 
wise. They said what the federal government had to do, and not exactly 
how they had to do it. Instead, the people were allowed to decide as time 
went on how to do each thing. 

Deciding how to do such things as "regulate commerce" or "maintain 
an army" is the job of the people who run the federal government: the 
President, the members of Congress, and the Supreme Court. In the 
next chapter you will learn about each of these and what they do. 

You should know just a few more things>abputthe U.S. Constitution. 
You know that the federal government is a limited government. It can do 
only things that the Constitution gives it power to do. Butthere are also 
maey things the Constitution says that the government cannot do. For 
example, it says that “No ex post facto law shall be passed." An ex post 
facto law is a law that makes something you do illegal after you do it. 
This story shows you how this works. 

Jeannette Robinson turned 21 years old last week and went out for a 
beer with her boyfriend. This week a new law was passed. The law says 
that you cannot buy beer until you are 22 years old. When Jeannette 
went out for a beer last week, it was legal for her to drink. Now she has to 
wait until she is 22 years old to buy beer legally again. But she cannot be 
accused of breaking the law by buying beer before, because /asf week it 
was legal to drink if you were under 22 years old. 

• If Jeannette discovers that next year the drinking age becomes 25, 
has she broken the law this year? (Check one.) 

yes 

no 




The Constitution says that the government cannot pass a law that lets 
police arrest you for something that was legal when you did it. Another 
part of the Constitution that keeps government officials from doing 
anything they want is the 8/7/ of Rights. This is a list of rights that the 
government cannot take away. For example, people can practice what* 
ever religion they want. And people can say whatever they want against 
the government. There are also other rights. The police cannot put a 
person in jail for a long period of time without a trial. And if a person is 
accused of a crime, he or she has the right to a trial by a jury of his or her 
peers (that is, average citizens). These examples show you that the 
government cannot make laws that take away certain rights. Even 
though the Constitution is a federal list of rules, the states also have to 
follow it. 
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(APPFNDIX 7: cont. ) 




The Constitution is a very important thing for everyone living in the 
United States. It sets up a federal government which does things all of us 
need to have done (like printing money). But the Constitution also helps 
keep government officers from using their power to hurt people. The 
government has sometimes done things that were not allowed by the 
Constitution, and it has not been stopped. For example, during a war 
with Japan, the United States government put Japanese people who 
were American citizens in special "camps.” 

These camps were not exactly prisons. But they were like prisons, 
because people were not allowed to be free. Even though the Constitu- 
tion says you have a right to a jury trial, and that you have to be found 
guilty in court before you can be put in jail, the federal government has 
not always followed this rule. The federal government placed many 
inrtbcent people in camps, where they did not want to be. 

The Constitution left many problems unsolved. For example, it did not 
stop slavery of black people. Also, it did not say that states had to let 
women vote. So it did not solve the slavery issue or the women’s suffrage 
(voting) issue. The Constitution can be changed, though. Slavery was 
made unconstitutional in 1865, almost one hundred years after the 
Constitution was written. 

The Constitution can be changed by amending it. This means that a 
certain number of states can agree on a change they want to make in the 
Constitution and then change it. This change is called an amendment to 
the Constitution. It is a change in the Constitution. One amendment that 
many people want now says that women should have equal rights with 
men. This amendment is called the Equal Rights Amendment (ERA). 
Right now many states do not allow women to do certain things they 
allow men to do. If enough states agree to change this, all states will 
have to give women equal rights with men. 

There are already 26 amendments to the Constitution. They deal with 
ail kinds of subjects. One amendment outlaws slavery. One makes an 
income tax legal. One gives women the right to vote. One made it illegal 
to sell liquor, while another amendment made selling liquor legal again. 

One recent amendment is interesting. When President Kennedy was 
killed in 1963, the Vice President, Lyndon Johnson, became President. 
The Constitution says this is what happens when a President dies. But 
when Mr. Johnson became President we had no Vice President at all. 
So the 23rd Amendment was passed by the state governments to tell us 
what to do if the President dies. The latest amendment, the 26th, gives 
18-year-olds the right to vote. 

JOAN SIMON JONFS, SOLVING LIFF PROB^FMS IN GOVFRNMFNT 
AND LAW -2 (NF\V YORK, MCGRAW HILL BOOK COMPANY, 1 980 ) 
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APPENDIX 8: HIGHLY CONDENSED CONSTITUTION 



Section 1 
Section 2 

Section 3 

Section 4 
Section 5 
Section 6 

Section 7 

Section 8 
Section 9 

Section 1 



Article I 

- Ttie legislative branch will be made up of 
the Senate and House of Representatives. 

- Representatives will be elected every two 
years and their nunbers will be set by 
population. 

- Senators will be elected every six years and 
there will be two from each state. 

- Only the Senate can impeach the President. 

- The states will set the election dates. 

- Each house governs itself. 

- Every representative will be paid through 
the U.S. Treasury. 

- Outlines how a bill becomes a law. 

( House -> Senate -> President/pass or veto 
unless 2/3 majority ) 

- Congress shall hold the purse strings of the 
nation and formally declare war. 

- Outlines limits on Congressional power. 



Article II 

- The executive branch is made up of the 
President and Vice-President for a 4 year 
term. 

- Describes executive election process 
(electoral college) 

- Establishes that the Vice-President will 
assume the duties of the President if the 
President is unable to perform the tasks of 
office. 

- Establishes the oath of office. 



(APPKNDIX H: ront'.inu(>d) 



Section 2 

Section 3 
Section 4 

Section 1 
Sect ion 2 

Section 3 

Section 1 
Section 2 

Section 3 

Section 4 



- Tlie President is to be Cocanander and Chief 
of the armed services. 

- The PresiJent may grant pardons for federal 
crimes. 

- The President will nominate important 
officials such as Supreme Court Justices and 
ambassadors , etc . . . 

- The President may form treaties with 2/3 
congressional approval. 

- Establishes the state of the union address. 

- Lists crimes warranting possible 
inpeachment . 

Article III 

- The judicial branch will be made up of the 
Supreme Court and the lower courts. 

- Judicial power will apply to cases based on 
the Constitution and U.S. law. Such trials 
will be held in the states in which they 
were committed. 

- Discusses how cases of treason will be 
handled. 



Article IV 

- Reports shall be given in each state 
concerning the actions of the other states. 

- Guarantees rights to citizens of all states. 

- Any criminal who flees his state to another 
shall be returned. 

- Provides for admission of new states to the 
union as well as the management of 
territories. 

- Guarantees government and protection of all 
states . 



Article V 

Outlines the amendment process 



(APPENDIX 8: continued) 



Article VI 

States that any debts or agreements made before the 
Constitution was written are still valid. 

Declares the Constitution to be the suprane law of the 
land and states that all executives, legislators, and 
judges are bound thereby to uphold it. 



Article VII 

Stipulates that the Constitution could become effective 
after ratification at nine state conventions. 
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APPENDIX 10: PARTIES 



Questions 25-27 refer to the following passage. 

An issue that highlighted some of the 
differences between the Democratic and 
Republican parties in 1980 was the matter of 
taxes. The Democratic Party platform called 
for reforms that would reduce or eliminate 
inequities that had existed in America’s tax 
system. The Democratic platform called for the 
elimination of most tax loopholes that favored 
rich people. It supported an end to many 
types of tax deductions. Some reforms 
supported by the Democrats would have 
encouraged people to save more of their 
earnings. 



27. ‘^According to the passage, the 1980 ^ 

:Democratic Party platform was opposed' 

. to a reduction in government spending 
because 

, ,_i? (1) that policy might' result in throwing 
. people out of work 

(2) Democrats had been planning several 
new programs 

(3) it was felt that tax cuts were a more 
important priority 

(4) too many inequalities exist in 
America’s tax system 

(6) such a policy might result in an 
increase in the rate of inflation 



In comparison, the Republicans called for 
tax cuts for nearly all income groups, rich and 
poor alike. The tax cuts were to have been 
made possible by budget cuts and a reduction 
in government spending. The tax cuts went 
along with the Republican idea of reducing the 
size of government. The Democrats, on the 
other hand, argpied that a reduction in 
government spending would lead to a higher 
unemployment rate. 

) 25. According to the passage, the 1980 

Republican Party platform proposed to 

(1) increase taxes 

(2) eliminate tax loopholes 

(3) reduce taxes 

(4) encourage more saving of earnings 

(5) reduce unemployment 

26. Which of the following best states the 
main idea of the passage? 

(1) The Democratic and Republican party 
platforms were basically the same. 

(2) The major party platforms were 
based on different objectives for 
government. 

(3) Both party platforms encouraged 
business investment. 

(4) The Democrats and Republicans 
agreed that tax cuts should benefit 
only the poor. 

(5) Both party platforms indicated a 
need for new government agencies. 
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APPFNDIX 10 :cont.) 



Before the 1930’s, workers were only paid as long as they were “smart.” If 
they were smart enough not to be ill, they were paid. If they were smart enough 
not to be injured, they were paid. And if they were very smart, they would find 
strength to work every day until they died, ^^en people were not this “smart,” 
they looked for help. Their families, private charities, and churches did what 
they could. AH of these groups helped when the economy was healthy. ' 

When the Depression hit, families, charities, and churches were weakened.. 
And there was more need of them than ever before. Pat Cauley, a construction 
worker, kept a diary. Here is an entry from 1932: “Went to chtirch. I said the 
family needed something to keep going. Got a nice sermon. Came home, pockets 
empty.” Cauley’s story was told by millions of others. Even when charities did 
help, people were not completely happy. People on soup lines did not starve. But 
their pride went hungry. 

In 1933, Democrat Franklin Roosevelt became president. He said govern- ^ 
ment shpuld r^lac^mantiea. Since people paid for government, government 
support was not charity. Government support was people’s tax money at work. 
People could feel they deserved government support. 

In 1935, Roosevelt signed the Social Security Act. The Social Security Act 
provided money for the elderly, the blind, and the handicapped. Workers 
benefitted, too. Workers who were ill or injured were to receive money. Families 
were to receive assistance when working fathers died. People laid off from work 
were to be helped until they found new jobs. 



7. The passage implies that Pat Cauley wanted which of the following from 
his church? 

(1) a prayer (2) a sermon 

(3) construction work (4) money 

8. Which of the following statements about Social Sectnity is supported by 
the passage? 

(1) Healthy, employed workers would receive Social Security. 

(2) When unemployed workers found jobs, they would pay taxes for 
Social Security. 

(3) People prefer charity to Social Security. 

(4) Social Security is paid for by private charities, families and churches. 





9. Which of the following would be the BEST title for the passage? 



(1) Before Social Security 

(2) Families and Private Charities 

(3) People’s Tax Money at Work 

(4) Pat Caxiley, Construction Worker 



10. From the information in the passage, you 
1935 were 

(1) healthier than today’s workers 

(2) worse off than today’s workers 

(3) smarter than today’s workers 

(4) more religious than today’s workers 
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Political Parties : appendix ii 

TtfatjnpAfa ^ff^tiral parties arc the next level in the structure of American 
politics. The U.S. Constitution did not provide for political parties. 
However, the, man y conflicts over the direction of national policy in th e 
1790s made it necessary to have organizations that could harness the energy 
and efforts of different interest groups and channel these into political 
action. 

Two major parties, the Republicans and Democrats, now dominate the 
U.S. political system and have done so since the 1860s. These two parties 
have been particularly effective in organizing coalitions of interest groups. 
To do this, they develop compromise programs that can unite a broad 
coalition and hold it together in order to campaign for the party’s 
candidates. 

Political parties use national conventions to select presidential candi- 
dates. The delegates to national conventions are elected at local levels in 
party caucuses or through primary elections preceding the conventions. The 

national party platform is also adopted at the convention. The platform is 
a statement of what the party stands for. 

In a complex society like ours, the interest groups md political parties 
are very crucial to an effective democracy. The individual citizen cannot 
have much influence on the direction of politics without becoming part of 
an organized political group. Of course, the citizen can and should exercise 
her right to vote for candidates, but only through participation in the 
process of defining issues can citizens meaningfully affect what choices they 
will have at election time. 

Professional politicians play an important role in the political process. 
The term politician has almost become a dirty word. However, politicians 
are the experts at building the coalitions necessary for getting things done, 
and they usually have finely tuned senses that detect which way the winds 
of public opinion are blowing. They are seldom heroes, even viewed by 
some as scoundrels, but they are indispensable to the American political 

process. 

The American method of building political coalitions has led to a very 
slow-moving and stable political process. The majority of people vote 
repeatedly for the same party, and they generally vote for the same party 
their parents did. However, in recent elections, an increasing number of 
voters have come to consider themselves “independents,” and many old 
voting patterns are breaking down. For example, recently, the Republics 
Party has been picking, up strength among traditionally Democratic 
working class voters. 
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APPFNDIX 12 



Two representatives in Congress wanted bills passed last year. JeM Moms, 
a Democrat, wanted a jobs bill. However, she didn’t really wMt a bill to help 
farmers get out of debt. Dan Blake, a Republican, wanted a bill ^e^ far^re 
get out of debt. But he didn’t really want to pass another jobs biU. They both 

lost. And they both won. u- # 

Jean Morris represents a coal-mining state. Last year, some big factones 

the country closed down. These factories used coal. The coal business suffe^ 
Many miners lost their jobs. Morris wanted to get jobs for these workers. She 

knew that the jobs could win her votes on Election Day. 

Blake had a similar problem. There were many farmers m his state. Many 
of the farmers pwed a lot of money to banks. They had bowwed the money to 
improve their farms. But there was a surplus of crops. Bwause toers had 
grown too much, crop prices were low. Farmers coulctoT make erioi^ money to 
pay their debts. Some farmers even lost their farii«s. The people ® 

weren’t happy. They wanted the government to do something, ^ey w^ted a 
biU that would help the farmers out. Blake supported such a bill. If it passed, the 
government would buy off the extra crops that the farmers grew. 

Morris and Blake got together. Morris promised to vote for the to ff 
Blake would vote for the jobs bUl. Blake agreed to do it. This way, they both 

would have a better chance to pass the bill they really wanted 

Morris and Blake practiced “quid pro quo.” “Quid pro quo means this for 

that.” It is a trade. Bach lawmaker wants to pass a bill. Neither one re^y hkes 
the other’s bill. But they agree to vote for both bills. This way, they both get 
what they want. 



5. The main purpose of this passage is to explain 

(1) the problems of the coal business 

(2) the practice of “quid pro quo” 

(3) why Dan Blake had no interest in a jobs bill 

(4) why some farmers lost their farms 

6. According to the passage, there is unemployment in Morris’s state because 

(1) miners cannot pay their debts to banks 

(2) miners are losing their homes 

(3) the coal-mining industry is suffering 

(4) coal prices are too low 

7. The passage states that Dan Blake wanted to pass a bill that would 

(1) give farmers new jobs 

(2) improve the farmers’ land 

(3) pay farmers’ debts 

(4) make the government buy farmers’ extra crops 

8. According to the passage, Blake agreed to vote for the jobs bill because if he 
voted for it 

( 1 ) Morris would vote for the farm bill 

(2) the farmers would get their land back 

(3) the coal miners would vote for him 

(4) the economy would be stronger 
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SOCIAL STUDIES / 9 
(APPENDIX 12 j cont. ) 

In the United States today, there are two major parties— the*Democratic 
Party and the Republican Party. Each political party is made up 
who share goals and ideas. Each party wants its goals and ideas to direct the 

actions of government- i 

Parties nominate, or choose, people that they want in office. The nominated 
people are called candidates. PoUtical parties select candidates to represent 
them in elections. Each party then works to get its Canutes ele<^ 

The list of candidates that a party nominates is called a slate. The govern- 
ment has elections on national and state levels. There are also smaller elections 
on county, ward, town, and precinct leveb. The party presents voters with a 

slate that covers each level of government. „ ^ ,. 1 . 1 

Nominating candidates is the major job of a party. But it is n^the only 
thing t h?<~ a party does. At national conventions, party men^rs firom ©very 
state gather together. They make up a platform. A platform is a statement of 
goals. The goals may be general or specific. For example, a gener^ g^ may^ 
having better schools. A more specific goal may be raising teachers salaries. The 
platform creates unity for the party. It tells voters what the pa^ s^da for. 

A party must also do fund-raising. Fund-raising is a group of activities 
designed to bring in money. The party uses some of this money to pay for ite 
day-to-day operation. But most of the money is spent on gettmg the party s 
candidat6s elected. 



9 . The main idea of the passage is that a poUtical party is organized so that its 
goals and ideas can 

(1) bring in money 

(2) get candidates elected 

(3) direct the actions of government 

(4) raise teachers’ salaries 



10. According to the passage, a platform is 

(1) a fund-raising event (2) a political party 

(3) a list of candidates (4) a statement of goals 



11. According to the passage, the major job of a party is to 

(1) nominate candidates (2) raise teachers’ salaries 

(3) make a platform (4) do fund-raising 

12. According to the passage, each of the following is true about political 
parties EXCEPT 

(1) parties nominate candidates for office 

(2) the two major parties often have the same platform 

(3) political parties use money from fund-raising to get their candidates 

elected 

(4) political parties want their goals and ideas to direct the actions of 
government 
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(APPENDIX 12 t CONT.) 



In 1854, Nebraaka and Kansas were not yet states. They were territories. 
Congress had to make a decision. Congress had to decide if slavery could be 
allowed in these territories. 

The country was split over this question. Most of the South said slavery 
should be allowed in the territories. Most of the North said that slavery 
Wouldn’t be allowed. It was a heated debate. Finally, Congress passed the 
Kansas-Nehraska Act. This act left the decision up to the territories themselves. 

Before 1854, there were two major parties in America. The parties were the 
Whigs and the Democrats. Democrats supported states’ rights. Whigs believed 
in a strong central government. Most Democrats supported the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Act. And some Southern Whigs supported the act. But many Northern 
Whigs did not like it. These Whigs were Small farmers who did not own slaves. 

The people who opposed the new act called themselves Anti-Nebraska men. 
They decided to form their own party. A few Democrats joined them. Abolition- 
ists joined the party, also. Abolitionists wanted to abolhdx, or end, slavery. 

The R ;^ublican Party was bom. The new parly called for an end to slavery 
in Washington, D.C. The party also wanted slavery to be illegal in new terri- 
tories. In 1856, the Republicans nominated their first presidential candidate. He 
lost the election to the Democrat James Buchanan. But in the next presidential 
election, the Republicans tried again and won. Abraham Lincoln was the first 
Republican president of the United States. 

4. From the passage, you can infer that Congress left the slavery question up to 
the territories because 

(1) Congress thought that the territories would make a better decision 

(2) Congress did not know how to settle the slavery issue 

(3) the territories would then make slavery illegal 

(4) the territories would then make slavery legal 

5. Which of the following inferences can be made about Northern Whigs from 
the passage? 

(1) Many Northern Whigs feared competition from large, slave-owning 
farms. 

(2) Most Northern Whigs joined the Democratic Party. 

(3) Many Northern Whigs supported the Kansas-Nebraska Act. 

(4) No Northern Whigs joined the Republican Party. 

6. Which of the following would be the BEST title for the passage? 

(1) Democrats and Whigs 

(2) Slavery in the Territories 

(3) The Nebraska-Kansas Act 

(4) The Birth of the Republican Party 
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APPFNDIX 13: AMFRICA 



Town Meeting Day 

(Strafford, Vermont) 



This one day in Vermont, the town caq3enter lays aside his tools, 
the town doctor sees no patients, the shopkeeper clones his shop, 
mothers tell their children they’ll have to warm up their own dinner. 
This one day, people in Vermont look not to their own welfare but 
to that of their town. It doesn’t matter that it’s been snowing since 
four o’clock this morning. They’ll be in the meeting house. This is 
town meeting day. 

Every March for 175 years, the men and women of Strafford, 
Vermont, have trudged up this hill on the one day which is their 
holiday for democracy. They walk past a sign that says: The Old 
White Meeting House — Built in 1799 and Consecrated as 
A Place of Public Worship for All Denominations With 
No Preference for One Above Another. Since 1801, it has 
also been in continuous use as a town hall. 

Here, every citizen may have his say on every question. One 
question is: Will the town stop paying for outside health services? 
The speaker is a farmer and elected selectman, David K. Brown. 
And farmer Brown says yes. 



David K. Brown: This individual was trying or thinking about 
committing suicide. So we called the Orange County Mental 
Health. This was, I believe, on a Friday night. They said they’d 
see him Tuesday afternoon {mild laughter]^ and if we had any 
problems, take him to Hanover and put him in the emergency 
room. Now I don’t know as we should pay five hundred and 
eighty-two dollars and fifty cents for that kind of advice. 



iney talked about that for half an hour, asking themselves if 
this money would be well or poorly spent. 

This is not representative democracy. This is pure democraev 
in which every citizen’s voice is heard. 



All .u . • we go to Article Four. 

All those m favor signify by sayine “Ave ” 

. People: Aye. 

Condict; All opposed. 

People; Nay. 

"I -ho"' in r.vor 
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It’s an old Yankee expression which originated in the town 
meeting and has entered the language of free men: Stand up and 
be counted. 

And when the judgment is made, and announced by James 
Condict, maker of rail fences and moderator of this meeting, the 
town will abide by the* judgment. 

Condict: There are a hundred votes cast — sixty-one in favor and 
thirty-nine against. And it then becomes deleted from the town 
budget. 

This is the way the founders of this country imagined it would 
be — that citizens would meet in their own communities to decide 
directly most of the questions affecting their lives and fortunes. 
Vermont’s small towns have kept it this way. 

Will or will not Strafford, Vermont, turn off its streetlights to 
save money? 

Condict: All those in favor — 

Man [shouting]: — Paper ballot! — 

Condict: — signify by saying — 

Man [shouting]: — Paper ballot! — 

Condict: — “Aye.” 

Man [shouting]: Paper ballot! 

Woman: What? 

Man: That’s my right, any member’s right at a meeting — to call 
for a paper ballot. 

Condict: Is that seconded? 

Woman: I’ll second it. 

Condict: It’s seconded. 

Man: It doesn’t have to be seconded. 

Condict: Prepare to cast your ballots on this amendment. 

If any citizen demands a secret ballot, a secret ballot it must 
be. Everybody who votes in Vermont has taken an old oath — to 
always vote his conscience, without fear or favor of any person. 
This is something old, something essential. You tear off a little piece 
of paper and on it you write “yes” or “no.” Strafford votes to keep 
the streetlights shining. 

There is pie, baked by the ladies of the PTA. There are baked 
beans and brown bread, served at town meeting by Celia Lane as 
long as anybody can remember. Then a little more wood is added 
to the stove and a dozen more questions are debated and voted on 
in the long afternoon. What is really on the menu today is govern- 
ment of the people. 

Finally came the most routine of all motions — the motion to 
adjourn. 

Condict: All in favor signify by saying “Aye.” 

People: Aye! 

Condict: All that oppose. 

People [much louder]: Nay! 

Condict: Then we don’t adjourn, and the Nays have it. 

It is heady stuff, democracy. They wanted to go on enjoying 
it for a while in Strafford today. 

When finally they did adjourn and walk out into the snow, it 
was with the feeling of having preserved something important, 
something more important than their streetlights — their liberty. 

(KURATT pp. ?89-^9' ) 



OFFICIALS AND STATE ELECTIONS > 



APPFNDIX \k 




The governors and state legislators are all 
elected by all voters In the state. The legislators are e acted from districts 
like congressional districts, but usually much ^ 

elertion officials in your area and giving them yopr address. 

Uke the president . he 

and works with the state legislature p example, in 

S’y'X»"K Office holders are elected, rather. han appoint- 
, ed by the governor: 

: sshssskHSH 

. Tht rdVorTroWcial checks the finances of all the state pro- 
paymont of bills. 

“*The state legislatures work in much the same way as the U"'*®'? S'®*“ 
ftonnress They break up into committees. They have leadere in each 
"They otten nave to confirm the governor's appointments of 

department heads. 
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APPENDIX 15 : VOTE 



VOTER REGISTRATION 

States require voters to register before election day. 
Registering to vote can be done by mail in a few states. In 
most states you have to go to an office where you can register. 
The rules vary from state to state. 

You will usually have to fill out a card with you name, 
address, and signature. You may have to show identification 
to prove you are at least 18. When you are registered you 
can vote at the next selection. 



INFLUENCING GOVERNMENT 

The right to try to influence government is one of the 
basic rights of all United States citizens. Influencing 
government means getting it to do what you want. There are 
various ways for the average person to do this: 

* Vote regularly. 

* Get in touch with your representatives and other 
government officials. 

* Participate in organizations like unions or 
citizens' lobbies that try to influence 
government. 

* Participate in demonstrations. 



PRIMARY ELECTIONS 

If your state has a party primary election and you want 
to vote in it, you will have to decide at some point ( either 
when you register or when you vote) what party you want to 
vote in. Primary elections come before general elections. 

In a general election two main candidates usually run for 
each office — one candidate from each of the major parties. 

A primary election is held before the general election to 
choose the nominee for each party. 



INITIATIVES AND REFERENDA 

Many states have a provision in the state constitution 
that allows the city or state constitution to amended by 
popular vote. This can be done in a given city or statewide. 
It begins with a petition to place an issue on the ballot. 

Joan Simon Jones, pp. 73-79 



TOMORROW APPENDIX: l6 

Why Cuomo Has a Lock on Democrats 



BY Michael Barone and Kenneth t. Walsh 




■ SMlor 

Al Qof» WM tlM f»- 
Democratic 



prooidowtlai ca adi 



Soat h o fi ior o ia IMS* 



loagad aaxt tiam toy 
Soaatara Uoyd Soat- 
MoorSamNnaa 




Praaldaat la ia good 
atMgo hoadlag iata 
tlia 1M2 coatoat* 
daapito Mo rocoat 
dro# la popuiartty. 
Tootar yoaraa for 
P oaiocrat a to aoad 
aataaUSoral 




■ VIrglala Saaoniar 
Doaglaa WHdor la 
ofMaly aagUag for a 
placa on tlia DoaiO' 
craU' 1M2 tkkot. 

Ho ia moro conaorva* 
tivo tfiaa Cueaio. 
thovgh. on tax and 
apoading iaauoa 



I The Island Bloc, the DemocramLQiasillfifltia^^ prwsss# changed since 
the last nnmmpp Mann fjiOfM-if he a grees. The Dukakis 



precedent showsThe hugeadvantage Cuomo enjoys. In 1988. DemofifM=?6^ by tnte. Je^ 
Jacl^n earned blacks ovetvrhelmingy. Al QfllS earned ms Souj^ers an^ Michael Qi^tali's 
EMaS. ttie descendants of the 1840-1924 wave immigrants. Since there are 
riliSre Piig ifilan ders"than blacks and white Sout h erners out together among l7fim°er a afcPnro a ry - 
ur> r»«^ ni.k^g J^n. 'cuXo should run better with blacks (especially if Jesse Jackson is over- 
Shadowed by Virginia Governor Douglas Wilder and perhaps by a Senator Harvey Gantt TOm 
North Carolina): he won't run worse among white Southerners, and he personifies the Blis Island 
heritage much more than Dukakis. 



Cuomo:sweakaesses--his massive budget deficits. New York's No. 48 bond rabng among states. 
New York City's high crime rate and lurch toward banknjptcy-don't much bother liberal-leaning 
Democratic-pnmary voters. His stjrengaL5 j= vision, aggressiveness, the ability to defend Manhattan 
policies in Queens language- have b^ appeal. Of course. Cuomo can make mistakes. Surely 
he’ll get into a tiff with the press. He's notwell-positioned to run the kind of retail campaigrr that suc- 
ceeds in Iowa and New Hampshire. But its hard to see how he could lose Illinois. M»h*gBn. New 
York. Pennsylvania. Ohio. Michigan. New Jersey or California to (in alphabetical order) U<tyd Bent- 
sen.'joe Biden. Bill Clinton. Dick Gephardt, Gore. Jackson or Sam Nunn. He's even better off if, aS I & 
still possible. California becomes an early pflm ary. The only possible wild cards would be a Massa- 
chusetts (aovemor John Silber or a California Governor Dianne Feinstetn. 



■ Busirs Attack Game Plan, president fir^ sI/m un Cimmo in an Augu st; . ovai Of- 
fice meeting when the governor launched into a Cuomologue about why Bush should allow him 
. to close the nuclear reactor in Shoreham. Umg Island. (The administration continues to fight the 
closure ) Bush wasn't angry, as his aides were, about Cuomo's tone, but he formed a strong 
opinion that would guide the campaign if he should run against candidate Cuomo: B ush thjnfe . 
the New York govcitior will be as vuln erable to carica ture as an out-of-touch left-winggr 3S_Pulg- 
i<is was7'*Tfols?^ M^?*d usn political adviser, “tlw easiest type of Democrat to nrn against. 

Not that the White House thinks Cuomo will be a pushover. Republican sTr?iTftffifiTfi Vft h L S 
strengths in precisely the areas where Bush is weak : De^gting skill, c hansm a and the ability to 
CTerBze his party. The GOP scouting report rates Jiupap as having solid potential for being a^ 

“hard times" candidate exploiting class r esentme nts. Strategists know Cuomo vron't fail, as Du- 
kakis did, to attack when attacked. But party infers argue that Cuomo's weaknesses are fatal. 
Fueled by ongoing negative research by Republican activists, including media adviser Roger 
Ailes, the Bush camp argues that linking Cuomo with New York - "a cross between Sodom, Cal- 
cutta and Dodge City," as one puts it— will be one of their strongest assets. Bush summanzed'v ^ 
the anti - Cuomo strategy earlier this year when he declared New York "a showcase of libeal poli-\ ^ 
cieOiriroughout the 1980s. while most of America was growing and looking forward to the fu- / 
ture, life in New York . . . was becoming more expensive, more difficult and more dangerous. ’ 
Stra'tegsts like Bob Teeter. Bush's pollster, argue that Cuomo will have little appeal in the con- 
servative South and West, and they believe his temper can be turned against him to po^y him 
as a dangerous demagogue. Basically, Bush's advisers think that, despite the President s current 
problems, it would take nothing short of a "real co n trarian spa^m'' fnr anv Demncraf tn win i n 
1392. However, they are so convinced of that, they could be underestimating Cuomo. 



■ DEMOCHATH? Odd Couple. For years, the Democra ts have been looki ngjor a 
SjjyitjgQjer to balance their national ticket. For 1992. they have 3 ready volunteer in Virginia 
Governor Wilder, who i s black . To be sure, a Cuomo-Wilder ticket would have to bndge a gap as 
wide as those between John Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson or Franklin Roosevelt and John 
Nance Gamer. Cygmo wants to soak the rich , while Wilder calls for spending cuts. Both proud . 
and prickly, they're an unusually odd couple. .But how pan the Democrats resist a ticket nnade^, 
pf a <v)n of impr]|gfant s and a grandso n nf «;iaves ? And will the voters, if the nation is miredTn wiy 
or the economy seems mired in a prolonged slowdown? 
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APPENDIX 17: COLLEGE 



Ihe United States Constitution provides that the 
President shall be elected by a body of presidential electors 
chosen by all the states. This body is the Electoral 
College. 

Every state has as many votes in the Electoral College as 
the total of its Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

Candidates for presidential electors in each state generally 
are selected by state comnittees or conventions of each poilical 
party. Their names may or may not appear on the ballot with the 
names of candidates for President and Vice-President. Many voters 
thus do not realize they do not vote directly fo the President and 
Vice-President. In the November presidential election, a 
presidential candidate usually receives all or none of the electoral 
votes of a state, depending on his winning a plurality, or the 
highest number of the state's popular vote. 

Frequent proposals have been offered for abolishing the Electoral 
College and for the direct election of the President by the people. 
These amCTdments would tend to reduce the importance of the states in 
the federal system of goverrment. It has been claimed that direct 
election might encourage third and fourth parties. But this, in 
turn, might frequently result in the election of a President vho 
received only a minority of the popular votes cast. 



"The Electoral College", WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA (Chicago, 
Field Enterprises, 1963) pp. 115-117 



4i/ol;U POLITICAL SCIENCE EXERCISES 

APPENDIX I8t GRAPHS 

Questions 30-33 refer to the following graph. 





30. According to the graph, in which of the 
following election years was a Democrat 
elected President? 



(1) 


1920 


(2) 


1924 


(3) 


1952 


(4) 


1956 


(5) 


1964 



31. According to the graph, in 1968 the 

number of potential voters who failed to 
vote was approximately 

(1) 120 million 

(2) 70 million 

(3) 50 million 

(4) 30 million 

(5) 10 million 



32. Based on the information in the graph, 

it can be concluded about presidential 

elections in 1912-1968 that 

(1) Republicans won the presidency as 
often as Democrats 

(2) the number of nonvoters steadily 
increased along with the potential 
vote 

(3) the total vote decreased in the last 
four elections shown on the graph 

(4) in 1952, there were more nonvoters 
than voters 

(5) more Republicans have been 
nonvoters than Democrats have 
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Effects of a Voting Drive in Gurney County 
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13. According to the graph, how many people of voting age are in Gurney 
County? 

( 1 ) 5,000 ( 2 ) 10,000 ( 3 ) 10.500 ( 4 ) 20.000 

14. According to the graph, how many people were registered voters before the 
voting drive? 

( 1 ) 5,000 ( 2 ) 10,000 ( 3 ) 10,500 ( 4 ) 20,000 

15. According to the graph, how many people were registered voters after the 
voting drive? 

( 1 ) 5,000 ( 2 ) 10,000 ( 3 ) 15.000 ( 4 ) 20,000 

16. From Information in the graph, you can conclude that the voting drive in 
Gurney County had 

(1) no effect on the number of registered voters 

(2) increased the total number of people of voting age 

(3) decreased the number of registered voters 

(4) increased the number of registered voters 

TOM FOOTF, ft?. 



pp.h2i88 



APPENDIX 19: VIDEO OUTLINE 

GOVERNMENT AS IT IS: THE EXECITFIVE BRANCH 
(60 minute video) 



INTRODUCTION: This is the first in a series of PBS documentaries 

on the three branches of government. I suggest showing The 
Executive Branch in its entirety while using only segments of the 
other. Each video is narrated by Jack Anderson and is primarily 
a series of interviews with specific governmait officials. 

In my opinion, the Executive branch is by far the best of the 
three tapes. (Note; The judicial branch is not included in this 

curriculum plan.) 

Following are the highlights from The Executive Branch: 

* Description of the earlier presidencies from Washington 

to F.D.R. (Emphasis is place on Roosevelt's administration) 

* An interview with Gerald Ford on the human drama of the 
office (Nice chance to discuss human possibilities 
and power) 

* A discussion of the difference between the Cabinet and 
president's staff 

* A look at the mistakes and abuse of power in the executive 
branch (Quite a bit of time is devoted to Vietnam and 
Watergate and the cynicism that grew from those years 

(It offers an opportunity to discuss the problem of citizen 
apathy and the responsibility of citizenship.) 

* Desribes the issue of separation of powers, and the natural 
conflict and harmony that exists between the executive 
branch and Congress 

* A look at the election process (ie. primaries, political 
influence, role of the media, etc.) 



APPFNDIX:20s MAYOR 



CITY GOVERNMENT 



The cities make laws and provide services, just as the state and 
federal governments do. However, they do so only within their own small 
area. Also, state law limits what cities can make laws about For example, 
state law may say that cities can charge a certain income tax rate, may 
make parking rules, may set safety codes for buildings, and so forth. 
The cities cannot do more than the state government allows. 

City governments afe of many different types. One of the most com- 
'^mon setups is a city council and a mayor. The city council is like a small 
legislature. 



It has several members who vote on making or changing city laws. They 
may vote, for example, on whether it should be legal to build a new office 
building in a neighborhood of family homes; whether it should be legal 
to park in certain areas; or whether the city should provide money for a 
public hospital. But whatever they decide affects only their city. 

I ls|,|f^||y thfl mayor is ftlartAd alon g with th e City Council . Sometime s 
^ hfl or she is appointed hv the Counci l. Sometimes, i nstead of a mavor^ 
the city council appoints a “city manager.” No matter what the city 
government is like, it usually provides basic services like a fire depart- 
ment, a police department, trash collection, and so forth. 

Just like state governments, the cities often take charge of federal 
programs. For example, housing reconstruction is often a federal pro- 
gram run by the cities. 



JOAN SIMON JONFS,p.55 



Her Honor 



(APFFWnX 20 cont.; 



(Herrick, Illinois) 



Stand back please, make way for the Mayor! With her fl^Might 
in one hand and her .38 revolver in the othef, Mayor Maggie Conn 
of Herrick, Illinois, is on her way to work. The fact that she will 
be seventy-six on her next birthday doesn’t slow her down any as 
you will find out if you get in her way. Mayor M^gie is the law 
in Herrick, also Street Engineer, Health Inspector Marriage Coun- 
selor, Fire Commissioner, and Dogcatcher. Before she be<^e Mayor 
there wasn’t any public water system in Herrick. Now there is, and 
heaven help you if you don’t pay your water bill. 



Mayor M.aGG1E Conn [<o the Town Clerk]: Call them up and tell 
them that if they don’t pay it by tomorrow we’ll shut their 
water off. [To Kuralt] See, that usually gets them, that usually 
scares them, they get out and pay, see. That’s about all of 
that. That’s the job of being a water commissioner. 



Maggie Conn was bom in this town in 1895, but she ran away 
from home at eighteen and became a soft-eyed singer and dancer 
on the Orpheum Circuit, sharing bills with the likes of Jimmy 
Durante and Jack Benny under the stage name of Bobbie Adams. 

After two marriages went on the rocks, she came back to Herrick 
to be with her ailing mother, and now, going on seventy-Mx, she 
has found her great role at last. It s the same one Gary ooper 
played in High Noon. 

Kuralt: - would think that some people would take advantage of 
a lady mayor. 

[\ 

Mayor Conn: Not this one they don’t. Nobody takes advantage ,} 

of me. Listen, son, you fight the years of show business all by • 1 

yourself the way I’ve had to fight through those ten years on 
Broadway amongst the gangsters and — ho, I love a good fight. 

See this nice long street all that way down there? This is 
a beautiful drag-race place, and they just used it when I first 
took over. And so to stop them I used to come and park around 
that corner down there, and I had my gun and a flashlight, 
so I’d walk out in front of them and do this (blinking flashlight) 
and that means you stop whenever my flashlight goes that 
way. Well, they didn’t stop. Then when they got to me I’d 
say, “Stop or I’ll shoot,’’ and if they didn’t stop I shot, right 
through the tail end of their car, see. .And if I hit the gas tank | 

it’s all right. That’s how I stopped the drag racing on this 
avenue here. 

Herrick was founded as a wild little town a hundred years ago, ! 

and its reputation hung on until 1965, when Maggie Conn got i 

166 jB2 



(APP^NPIX 20 cont.J 
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elected in 21 writc*in vote, 151 to 2, and set about calming things 
down. Mayor Maggie hates clutter even more than drag racing. 

As fast as Herrick’s ornery beer drinkers clutter up the streets with 
beer cans, Herrick’s ornery Mayor picks them up. 

Mayor Conn: We’ve got people here in this town, they don t care 
about cleanliness, they don’t care about keeping anything nice. 
Those kind of people I just can’t understand. 

KuRALT: Doesn’t that discourage a mayor? ^ 

Mayor Conn: Discourage — let me tell you something, son. There s 
been many a time that I sat here at this* table and cried! I’d 
be so discouraged and so upset at the minds and the tempers 
of the people in this town that if I could pick this acre up and 
this house and put it in a suitcase, I d be gone a long time 
ago. 

KuRALT: Well, why do you keep on being Mayor if it’s— 

Mayor Conn: They keep electing me! [To child] Hi, honey, got a 
kiss for me? 

Exasperated as she gets with her town, Maggie Conn is proud 
of it, too. She’s given up on a lot of the old folks, but she has high 
hopes for the kids. 

Mayor Conn: Well, what is it? Oh, a turtle! 

And she’s proud of the progress the town has made like, for 
instance, the new — well, almost new, fire trucks. 

Mayor Conn: When I first came here we had one old fire truck. 
Somebody left it out in the cold and froze and busted it, so 
that was no good at all. So then we started in to build this 
firehouse, and the whole town built it— everybody came and 
everybody worked. We bought both of these firetrucks sec- 
ondhand, fixed them up and painted them all up, the boys 
painted them; they put the names on them and all like that, 
and I’m mighty proud of them, because the whole town helped 
to do it. Everybody worked to buy these trucks. an errant 

horseman] See that? He rides on the sidewalk, he doesn t care 
where he goes, he thinks he’s out in a forty-acre field, and— 

yeah, see, see, now he’s going to go — now, wait a minute, 
you’d better not come up that sidewalk, brother. I’ll be down 
there after you with a — 

Maggie Conn, the pistol-packing Mayor of Herrick, gets paid 
five dollars a month, and the voters figure they’ve got a bargain. 
They keep her in, and she tells them where to get off. 

Mayor Conn: Now, let me tell you something. Don’t you let that 
horse do anything in the middle of the street where I’m going 
to walk on it, see. 

Man: Okay, I’ll tell him not to. 

Mayor Conn: Tell him not to now! ' 




CHART/'S KIIRA'.T. ON TH^ .ROAP WITH KURALT (N^W YORK: 

r.F. PUTNAM’S .'^ON.'-.'.,l9y5) 



CHECKS AND BALANCES * APPEKDIX 21 

The Constitution provides that the federal government be divided into three parts. These 
are the executive branch, the legislative branch, and the judicial branch. . 

The Constitution limits the exercise of federal powers. This is done by dividing them 
among the three branches. The separation of powers, as tfsis is called, does not allow any 
branch of the govemnwnt to delegate, or give, to any other branch, any of its own powers. 

Any change in the arrangement of powers must be made by an amendmentto the Constitution. 



BRANCHES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 



LEGISLATIVE 



EXECUTIVE 



PassestheLaws Carries out the Laws 



JUDICIAL 




Interprets the Laws 



1 5. Micha Jl Biggers thinks tiiat there should be a new law to control television commercials. 

Who would be the best person for him to contact about his idea? 

a. television sponsor 

b. the President of the United States 

c. his Congressional representative 

d. a federal judge 



There also is the concept of checks and balances. This allows each branch to keep the 
other two from going beyond the legal limits of their power. The President can veto, or forbid, 
a law. This is true even if it has been passed lawfully by Congress. In turn, th«i House of 
Representatives and the Senate can, by a two-thirds vote in both houses, override a 
Presidential veto. Federal courts have the final authority. They can declare acts of the 
Congress or the President void if they conflict with the Constitution. This power is called 
judicial review. This power was first used by the Supreme Court in a farrxHis case, Marbury 

V. Madison. r- ^ u 

The concept of separation of powers does have some disadvantages. Each branch has 

the power to oppose the others, and, so, joint government action requires that all three 
branches cooperate. However, conflicts arise between the branches, which prevent action. 
For this reason government moves slowly. It is sometimes hard for someone to understand 
exactly what the government is doing or where to attach blame when one is unhappy with 



government actions. 
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LEE STOLMACK, SOLVING LIFE PROBLEMS IN GOVERNMENT AND LAW.-^ , 
(NEW YORK,MdG RAff 1tI LL, 19 0 e ^ 
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election bid in 1980. Carter’s wife, ment.” Carter, for one, proclaimed 

Rosalynn, won him few friends by that he’d give Cabinet members 

attending Cabinet meetings. Re^-, substantial decision-making pow- 

gan’s First Lady, Nancy, meddled cr. Some took him at h*s word, 

in personnel and policy matters. Sh ' When Joseph Califano, >.., at the 
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APPENDIX 23 t 

Legislative Branch 

The legislative branch of the federal government, the Congress, is responsi- 
ble for writing the basic laws of the country. The U.S. Constitution created 
a strong legislative branch. 

The Congress is a bicameral legislature, meaning that there are two 
houses of Congress: the House of Representatives with 435 inembers and 
the Senate with 100 members. A representative in the House is elected for 
two years, must be at least twenty-five years of age, and also must have 
been a U.S. citizen for seven years. A senator is elected for six ye^, must 
be at least thirty years old, and must have been a U.S. citizen for nine years. 



Powers 

Congress has been granted a long list of specific powers by the Constitu- 
tion. Perhaps the most important powers are those to levy taxes and 
appropriate government funds. While the president has the respoMibility 
to submit a budget proposal. Congress has the authority to write and 
submit the actual budget to the president. M revenue bills must originate 
in the House, although the Senate must also consider them. In this way. 
Congress actually controls the purse strings of government. 

Among other congressional powers is the power to override a presiden- 
tial veto with a two-thirds vote of both houses. Congress also has a major 
role in the process of amending the Constitution. Congress has several 
judicial powers, including unpeachment, and it also organizes the federal 
court system. 

Some of the powers of Congress operate as a check upon the executive 
branch. Congress creates and defines the functions of the departments and 
agencies in the executive branch. Congress also controls the appropriations 
for those departments and has the power of investigation over numerous 
areas inside and outside of the government, including the executivi? branch. 
A congressional committee, like the court system, has the power to 
subpoena witnesses and can cite uncooperative witnesses with contempt of 
court. When Congress actually assumes a “watchdog” role over the 
executive branch, it can exert a great deal of influence. 




Organization 

The Speaker of the House presides over the meetings of the House of 
Representatives and is generally responsible for organizing its activities. 
The Speaker is a member of the majority party. The Senate is presided over 
by the vice president, who has little real power to direct the Senate and can 
cast only tie-breaking votes. The majority party elects a Senate Majority 
Leader, who is the main director of legislative activity in the Senate. 

Both houses of Congress are organized into committees to carry out the 
task of researching, holding hearings, and writing legislation. All legislation 
must go through a committee before it can be considered for a vote. 
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APPENCIX 24; VIDEO OUTLINE 



G0VEKM«1ENT AS IT IS: THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
(60 minute video) 

INTRODUCTION; In my opinion, this video isn't as engaging as 

the EXECUTIVE BRANCH, but i-t does have merit. If you have students 

who really show an interest in governni.:;nt, you might want to show the 

entire tape. I didn't. I showed the first ten minutes; 

skipped quite a bit; showed a few examples of a legislative 

session; briefly looked at the role of lobbyists; and went on to the 

last ten minutes which, I felt, were very informative. 

Here is a list of the highlights from The Legislative Branch; 

* Early Congress; how it was designed to function 
vs how it actually did function 

* Corruption (Senate as millionaires' club) 

* Interest groups and their influence 

* VMI brings changes 

* How a bill becomes a law 

* Committee formation 

* The power of the lobbyist and special interest groups 

* Pressures of the job; Can today's legislators really do 
the job? 

* Role of Congressional aides 

* Allegations and admissions of deceipt 
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The judiciary is the branch ol the federal j»overnmcnl tha t is responsible tor_ _ 
interoretine laws . The primary responsibility of the f e deral court system is 
to hear cases involving leaerai law . 

At the head of the federal courts is the Supreme Court in Washington, 

D C which consists of a chi ef justice and e ight associate iu%fi(?e§ , Th?^ 
i uitices are appointed bylhe president with the a pproval of the Sen^. 

They serve for life and c an be impeached o n ly for misconduct. Th? ma i Q L. 

th^ Court is ~ 'to hear a ppeals of lower federal co^ ^ 

d ecisions and from state courts when tne questio ns . ma yjLa yd lV C pQi n t &. Q L-Q 
law or constitution^ty^The Constitution gives the Supreme Court ongmal 
jurisdiction (right to hear a case first) only in “all cases affecting ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers, and those in which a State shall be a party. 

Below the Supreme Court are the federal circuit courts of appeals that 
hear appeals and review decisions of the federal district court and feder 
administrative bodies. At the lowest level are the federal district trial 
courts . All fedeial judges are appointed by th e president^ 

Probably the single most important and controversial power of the 

Supreme Court is its power of judicial review— the power to rule op.t ilS ^ 

constitutionality of laws passed by the legislativ e branch or on acuons 

taken bv the executive branch. The Constitution did not clearly give the 
Supreme Court this right, anTit took several court decisions to clarify this 
power. The court determined that the framers of the Constitution believed 
that the courts had a right to decide on the constitutionality of laws, and 
Alexander Hamilton argued forcefully for this right in 77ie Federalist 
Papers. Who would interpret the nation’s fundamental law the Constitu- 
tion? Tne legislators? No! The executive? No! The judges? Yes! The power 
of judicial review was first used by the Supreme Court in 1803 in the 
Marbury v. Madison case when the court refused to enforce a law that it 
believed was unconstitutional. 

The power of the Supreme Court to rule on the constit utionality of — 
certain laws and practices has become an important pa ri of our svstenLof — 
Kovernment. It has also enabled the judiciary to have the power to become 

an equal partner in the three-wav separatio n of powers in the feder al 

government. American law has evolved and changed over the years as a 
“result of* various Supreme Court interpretations of the law and the 

Constitution. The Supreme Court under Chief Justice Earl — Warren ^ 

(1953-69) was extremely active in expanding the powers of judic ial review^ 
However, in recent years, the Supreme Court has been gradually r eversing 
that trend . 

GARY WADTTR,p.l55 
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GED POLITICAL SCIENCE EXERCISES 



Dir^tifyis: Choose the one best answer to each question. 

(Answers betfin on pajfe 47.) 



Questions 1-3 refer to the followinir passage. 

Judicial review is a major aspect of the 
system of government in the U. .. d States. 
Judicial review refers to the power that courts 
have to examine the laws made by legislatures 
and to decide if the laws are acceptable to 
the principles of the Constitution. 

The power of judicial review was not 
specifi^lly given to the courts by the makers 
of the Constitution. Instead, judicial review 
has evolved through a series of decisive court 
actions. The judges involved in these court 
actions reasoned that the power to examine 
laws made by the legislative branch of 

pvernment properlybelonged to the judicial 
branch. 

Judicial review indirectly gives great 
power to the citizen. It allows anyone to 
challenge, through a lawsuit, any law. As a 
result of the lawsuit, a law might be declared 
unconstitutional. Many important issues have 
been decided through this process. 

1. According to the passage, the power of 
judicial review came into being through 

(1) an act of Congress 

(2) court actions 

(3) the Constitution 

(4) the Bill of Rights 

(5) a constitutional amendment 

2. Which of the following best states the 
central idea of the passage? 

(1) Judicial review gives the citizen 

more power than Congress or the 
President. 

(2) Judicial review has greatly changed 
the design of the American 
government. 

(3) Judicial review is not important to 
the civil rights of Americans. 

(4) Judicial review helps to guarantee 
that laws in the United States will 
be constitutional. 

( 0 ) Judicial review has made the courts 
the most powerful governmental 
institution in th,-‘ United States. 



3. 



It can be inferred from the passage that 
without the process of judicial review 



(1) it would be more difficult to get a fai. 
trial 

(2) a person could not appeal a case all 
the way to the Supreme Court 

(3) some laws of Congress might be 
allowed to exist in violation of the 
Constitution 

(4) there would be no type of action that 
citizens might take against unfair 
laws 



(5) state Courts would become more 
important than federal courts 



4. In the United States government 
structure, the principle of checks and 
balances would be violated if 

(1) the President vetoed a law of Congress 

(2) the Supreme Court declared a law 
unconstitutional 

(3) Congress refused to give funds to an 
agency of the executive branch 

(4) members of Congress were appointed 
to the Supreme Court 

(5) the majority of the members of 
Congress belonged to the same party 
as the President 

5. According to Supreme Court decisions, 
which of the following must be done by 
police officers as soon as a person is 
arrested? 

(1) The police must inform the arrested 
person as to the amount of bail 
required to leave jail. 

(2) The police must inform the judge 
about the arrest so that a trial date 
can be set. 

(3) The arrested person must be provided 
with a lawyer. 

(4) The police must inform the arrested 

remain silent. 

(6) The arrested person must be provided 
with- a complete list of charges 
against him. 



ROSENDO ABREU,p.36 
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These Clients 
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Areni Fools 



Representing themselves, three prisoners have 
taken their cases to th e U.S . Supreme_Coui^ 



Colorado state inmate No. 48201 is not 
your typical killer. . 

On the high prairie east of Pueblo, aloi^ 

% r^l__ Pi/»V»Qrfl S 



7^" 



I opmenL the jusJicfiS-^eed.to he a r av e. 
.1 or^se apEtali. all .fr5m. .UUBateJ- C^e 

On the hiehpraine east 01 rucDio, along f was subsequently ^missed on techni^ 

the tr^ks o^f the Union PfSSfiSvSicliaiiLS^i grounds; another, Newsweek disMve^ 
Demarest does his prison time differently | wasn’t really written by the prisoner. The 
■^mmofltVfrhTother 985 bu^^ ! other three, though, 

zlers and^orted felons. They mop, they i riosities m an era where litigation hM 
cook ^eyexerclM. Demarest, by contrast, | become a team ^rt. Whatever thfi i r 

s^nctallSTdayinthelaw crim^cjM^^e?t^-aJ-°a«-^ 

aTclerk computer j^key and self-made^. Dawud-Miiim^ iff- Vir gins and 
Dairow Though he has yet to overttOT 1 .^McCarthy of. Kans^, 

convictioin^^rieri^'rrPomffiS^ j ‘^Sei^SS 

ago he wrote his own i»tition to 

the U.S. Supreme Court, cl^i 
len^g an ancient feder^ poli- 
’cy^agaiMt .paying, prik|hers_ 
whcT tMtlfy in, cpun the same 
fee recefved by all other ^t-_ 
ness; ^. This term , the j ustices , 
a gre^^ hear the appeal. 

That by itself was sm achieve- 
ment for Demarest^Of tbfi . 

n^nnn p^tit inns filed ev- 
pry yMr with the high courts 
paly ao..are arrepted to 

filljhe_seven-monthc^^ 

While m^t’ qf these petitioM 
are written hy hired lasers, 
several hundr^ are prepa^ 
directly by the aggrieved par^, 
ties— j^ually prisohere — who 
obviousIiThave the most togf^ 
frpm a successf ul appeal . These 




Tin UMMTIaic OM Raads 



JailhwMeJta^ 



are ^lled prose cases, literally, 
“for himselrOnly if the jus- 
tices grant review does a real 
attorney get involved. The 
court appoints someone to 
write a full brief and argue the 
case in person. But very few are 
accept^ In_each of the. jour 
terms before 1990 - 1991 k fpr ex-, 
ample, just one pro se case 
made the cut. Most of the oth- 
ers, says a former court clerk, 

‘ just spout gibberish.” 

plained a nd une xpected^v^li. 
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two 

hM ena«d two •»! 

legatb^Hleic * e 




t MpTMMx: In 10yeanooMlMiMii*s 
dMttioK'tehM woo ftfw titakioraM^ 
desvltolian4ngta ugie 
'bctaieiiniiiwiiinwauli^ 
‘^iMlMOfelKkbedol^ eMCoUtalMt 

inoiA^ VdUoia WOO a ata^« 



case all the way to the Supreme Court. 

trariitToil Y'vrMlh VKe mosf 

todamentoL.oi A®eri<ai^^ 
birth^ti^the.^ht It ex- 

tehds’even to the freedom of jailhouse law- 
yers to represent other inmates (boxL T ly ■ 
tradition was myth olpgizedJn,l*(Hdgo 
TSSShet,” the’ 1964 ^cl^ic^by,^^ 

Lewifl about a njdaMam-fekm. 

I who hapdwroto_a-ide a-.toLthfi. 

Supreme Court, iS arence Qidfc: 

/ on h ad been convicted of la rce- 
because. 

he coul^’t affordone^ His le- 
galb^rtHeSucth Amendment 
ought to guarahlw counseT 
The iusCc w'^took the^ cw 
afg;;w^rqn to issue a j and:, 
mar k ruling. 

Dawud Murrain, on death 
row in southern Virginia, is de- 
termined to be another Gideon. 
Mu*m in, 38, was first ^nt to 
priso n m’ 1973 tor murder. 6n 
SeptT22, oi^a wj^l^ 

defailTMffmm slw^ aw ay to 
a locff carpet store,' w here h^ 
attacked the o^erTstabbih^ 
her 1 7 times with aac rew<ln ver~ 
Helcept iiThis shirt pcxicet. The 
trial received lots of attention 
in the lo^ press. Concerned 
about the ^verse effectSJ} £az^ 
t rial — 

lawyer sought to examine pro- 
s pective jurdfs in dets^ abou t, 

what they had heard o^ toe 





pool was dismisse d. Mu*m in 
was co nvict^ of capital muP 
(ttrand” the^irginia Supreme 
Court upheld the verdict. *T 

Af. Yvrm CASooia ai*. iiu. stovrh- kac.e jjsk 
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JONNMOKAN 

Started thinking about an appeal the mo- 
ment the jury came back/* Mu'min says, i 
sitting in the visitora* lounge at the Meek* { 
lenburg Correctional Center. 

Than ks to a local judge who attended ' 
the . trial out of personal interest and ' 
pas^ aJoDg advice, Mu*min f ocused on the • 
qu^tions to the proepectiv e j urois. H e and ' 
his mother tried to findfcbuniel* even call* 
ing a relative who had worked for P. Lee 
Bailey. They had no luck. Mu'min« who j 
earn^ a correspondence college degree in 
prison, started doing th^ research himself. . 
spending 10 hours a week in the prison law 
library, the maximum permitted. In addi- 
tion he got help from a lawyer paid by the : 
•te to assist inmates. Mu*min had never 
.ad a court decision. '*Law is very confus- 
ing/* he says. "If you write in ordinary 
language. you*re not going to get any- 
here." While jyLu'.naio tnad^tains his inno: 

errors.* "Ho w can you find gut^what . 



flhtai III ti tki Mst fMiMittil el CMsttaliaMl 

: (Clockwise, from above) Dawud 
Mu*min in chains, Rickard Demarest in the 
law library and John McCarthy behind bars 



of preconceived ideas a juror m ight have 
if you ^*t even ask the quwti ons?* * he 
says. The court is expected to rule by July. 
"If they deny it, 1*11 be back in the law 
libraiy/* he vows in a voice mixed with 
fire and resignation and fear. "My life is 
at stake.'* 

John McCarthy. 36, has now taken up 
resident in the Leavenworth federal peni- 
tentiary in Kansas. He ^serving a 1 0- to 20- 
year sente nce for steal^j^j.tXX) worth qL 
silverware from a Connecticut home. In 



,haa an eighth-fp’^e i^ucAtionj 
speaks the lingo of the law and 
understands its byways. 'The 
trouble with a lot of lawyers.'* 
he observes, "is that they know 
they have no case and they file 
anyway." About his own chal- 
lenge. McCarthy is an optimist 
and a cynic. "I believe in the 
principleiof Rocky Marciano— 
you never quit,'* he says, "But 
I don't think the courts fol- 
low justice. The govermnent 
wins and the rules are drawn 
that way/* 

Unlike Mu*- 
min or McCarthy, the 43-year- 
old Demarest has an interest in 
the law beyond its potential to 
hee him. Indeed, even .^jj^gti 
Demarest in Jamiyy sypp a 

fmm . 

^preme Court, it had nothing 
to d o with b is underlying con- 
viction, for wh ich he iani cligii . 
bl e for parole unto 2001; ail he 
stands tblrkeiw^^ *T t*s 
th|^rinciple." Ikmarest says. 

was call^ to t^iiy about 
another inmate. The statute 
said I was entitled to $30 a day." 

A high-school graduate with 
two years of college, he is 
now an encyclopedia of le- 
gal decisions and can recite 
last month's developments as 
readily as others describe yes- 
terday’s box scores. He has be- 
come a legend in the Colorado 
I penal system. In the last 30 months alone. 

I he has handled 70 name changes and 300 
; divorces for inmates. "My quickie divorces 
I take six minutes." he says. He's created 
I Apple databases for tax returns, esute fil- 
; ings and even a digest of Supreme Court 
I precedents. Ifhe can raise $9,000, he plans 
{ to enroll in a correspondence law school. 

> Officials have consulted Demarest before 
1 designing law libraries. "Working in the 
I library has been a godsend." he says. "It's a 
1 jobl’ll never master." 

I -His b rief to th^ Sqj3aamg.CQUitJ?n the 
a rcane subject of witness fees wgs so good 



faccMcCarthy inechhically a prisoner of 

that state who was transferred for disci- 

plinary reasons. A run^ with C onnecticut . t hat the fi r m appoin ted to pr^nt it to the 
g uards is the basis for SFday in the Su- | hkh court (Washington's Arnold & Porter, 
prem e Court. Cl aiming thev\]Sfd e xnessiva-Mi wh^ founding partner, Abe Fortas,^^ 
force in moving hiin fr om one cell to anoth - | Mni^Gideonj hgrdly needed to do more 
er.' hTcC a rtHy 5^^ suit seek-- | work. At the oral aigument. Justice Byron 

ing da mages. The case was referred to a i Wh ite a dminhgiy oked counsel. "Did Mr. 
rnagi^trafFl^o dismissed his claim. On | DemarMt think up this claim by himself?*' 
appeal. McCarthy aryues that he wai ftnti>. 1 ^ CongrM may Mt the last laugh in the 
tied to a tri^ before j^r^^ ’ cm. XIitAdy le^lation has biwn intro- 

Hitting the stoclm was McCarthy's only duetto undo the Suprense Court decision, 
chance at vindication. "I could have waited ■ That 'doMn^t faze Demarest "I won." he 
10 years before getting counsel." he says, j beams, l^en I called my parenU to tell 
"So I started reading things like ‘Criminal thftm, they wr# so proud. I changed Ameri- 
Law in a Nutshell.' I can research ^y* i can law." TTiat sure beats breaking it. 
thing." It would appear so. McCarthy, wtar^ ‘ DAVipa.KAM.AM«WBotCoNH 
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tnere Goes the Judge 

Why Bush s appeals-court nominee was rejected 




■ ^ DL RtCKA-AP 

ItacWhf teaHlttM rMarkc Ryskamp 

W i th his re cord of raciall y insensmve 
remarju, it wasn't surprising that • 
Kenneth L. Ryskarnp was rejected 
bv^e Senate Judiciary Committee list 
'leek ;isan aj>Mals^oun judge He 5Hce 
to ur blacks who filed suit atter being 
maiiTia py pohce'do gs'th'at "^t ^ht'notBe 
— inappropri ate to c arry around a fiw sc^ 

^ remind yoi^^vour wrongdoing” ev^n 

fTiough two of the four were never charged 
with a crime. He complained from the 
bench that people were "thin-skinned” if 
they took offense at calling a black area 
colored town. Until last month he was a 
member of a country club that reputedly 
ejccluded blacte and Je^, But in Washing- 
ton. Ryskamps undoing was less his record 
than his taiiure to observe the cardinal 
rules of surviving confirmatioQ;.hfi was at ■ 
with la wmakers when he shfiujfi 
__have .gTQvelfid. and he fniled to.li^t Pn . 
advisers who knew how to p|av the /amP 
t^eorge Bush nominated Ryskarnp last '' 
year to :he inriuentiai appeals court cover- 
■ng Fjirida. Georgia ana Alabama. A Mi- ‘ 
ami i.iwyer chosen oy Ronald F'eagan to be 
I vuer.ni ludge :n lynH Rvsk;..t.o would 
■ '.ave tipped '.ni* oaiance ;,i me ap- 

pe.i;-- lur: ..n favor.)! .iir',.,^r..iti\e» ,\|) .he 



had to do was clear the same Senate com- 
mittee that had unanimously approved 
him ave years earlier. NiominaHnnc ... 
fedfiral courts gAw«iraiiy nrp 
t he Senate with lit tle debate. Bush has had 
76 con£rmation victories in a row, and the 
Senate Judiciary Committee hasn*t reject- 
ed a court nominee since 1988. 
BuUibei^-interest groups have been 
for a chance to display their 
s ^ngth . Tmait should have put Ryakamp 
onnouce InsteaJ, He privately complained 
to an aide to Democratic Sen. Paul Simon 
that ’Miami is like a foreign country'* 
where the store clerks speak Spanish and 
only ethnic food. Cubans, he said, 
always show up two hours late” to wed- 
togs. In public Ryskarnp was no better. 
,_Rath^ tha n apolot^, he tried in his teati- 
^ pQQy ^ his racial comments con- 
^h^ ^og-6i te case, he mused an 
. iron 3 rTnat crim inals couldrecovcr ^arr^ 
gkes w ere misireatid bv police. 

Chairman dosepH R. Biden Jr7, imtiil^ 

I y®® vota, became a nay. He said he was 
floored by Ryskamp’s "dumbfounding re- 
mvks’’ to his "softball questioning.” 
fstil MU : Smelling a chance to embar- 
rassthe aanuiustrabon, the’liBefargn)u!i6 
moved in Their moat imjSyrtantTonvert 
was Florida Sen. ^b Graham, a moderate 
Democrat. Opposition from a home-state 
^nator is rare— and in this it was 
"fatal, the game-winning RBI,” conceded 
one administration oflicial. Graham’s posi- 
tion gave political cover to moderate Demo- 
crats like Dennis DeConcini of Arizona and 
Alabama's Howell H eflin 
Republican Sen. Alan Simpson of Wyo- 
ming c^led the campaign against Rys- 
kamp a "hatchet job, an execution by peo- 
ple who do not know the man.” More 
damaging was the adm inistration*, fail, 
jire to twist arms on beh^ ToTtfralS;^ 
nomination had become" more trou- 
ble man it was worth . .Vo Bush offirial 
ever called Patrick Leahy, a swing vote 
^m Vermont. Attorney General Richard 
^omburgh placed a perfunctory call to 
Biden just minutes before the vote. 

4«a practical mat ter, the Bush adminis- 
tration could So H to ToselRii'il^lA 
j uice It s win niniTtfie real contest; control 
bench. Bush has 144 more 
j^i^l vacancies to go. When these slots 
are mieB. 70pe?ceht of the federal judicia- 
^ Reagan and Bush appointees.^ 
an^k® Ryskarnp, most of them are white, 
male, wealthy and conservative. 

Boi CohnT/i Wathtn^ton 
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APPENDIX 31 : AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 



Amendments to the Constitution 

The issue of the protection of the individual citizen’s rights dominated the 
first session of the new Congress in 1789. During the drive for ratification, 
the Federalists had been forced by popular pressure to promise their 
support for a Bill of Rights in the form of amendments to the Constitution. 
Congress submitted the first ten constitutional amendments to the states for 
ratification, and they were approved by 1791. 

These first ten amendments, which became known as the Bill of Rights, 
form the basis of individual rights and liberties in American society. These 
amendments guarantee freedom of speech and the press, the right to 
assemble and petition the government for redress of grievances, the right to 
keep and bear arms, protection against unreasonable search and seizure, 
the right to .trial by jury, the right to due process and protection against 
self-incriminaSon, the right to a public trial, the right to have an attorney, 
protection against excessive bail or unusual punishment, and separation of 
church and state. 

Since the Bill of Rights, sixteen more amendments have been added to 
the Constitution. The procedure for changing the Constitution was made 
difficult to ensure that it would not be easily tampered with or abused. 
Amendments must be proposed by a two-thirds majority vote of both 
houses of Congress. Otherwise, two-thirds of the state legislatures can ask 
Congress to call a convention for proposing amendments. Any amendment 
must be approved by either the legislatures or special conventions in three- 
fourths of the states. Many proposed amendments have never been ratified 
because of this difficult procedure. For instance, the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment was defeated in 1982 because it fell several states short of the required 
thirty-eight states needed for ratification. 

All amendments that have been adopted have originated in Congress and 
have been ratified by the state legislatures. Among the more important are 
the thirteenth (1865), abolishing slavery; the fourteenth (1868), granting 
citizenship to the former slaves; the fifteenth (1870), guaranteeing ail 
citizens the right to vote; the sixteenth (1913), establishing the federal 
income tax; the nineteenth (1920), giving women the right to vote; and the 
twenty-sixth (1971), lowering the voting age to eighteen. 

The actual Constitution, even with amendments, is a short document, 
probably shorter than the bylaws of many organizations. It has vague 
guidelines concerning the powers and functions of the different levels of 
government. However, its flexibility has allowed it to survive as a symbol 
of national unity, while the concrete meanings of its various paragraphs 
have constantly evolved as the country has grown and changed. 
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APPFNDIX. 32 j THF BILL OF RIGHTS 



The Bill of Rights is thefirst ten amendments to the Constitution. They 
were written in 1 791 , so they sound very old-fashioned and complex. On 
the next few pages you will find the parts of the Bill of Rights that can 
affect you more in everyday life. 

A. “Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom 
of speech, or of the press: or the right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble, and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances.” 

This means: 

Congress cannot connect itself in any way with religion or church. 
It has to stay separate. This is called separation of church and state. 
Also, it can’t stop you from being of whatever religion you want to be 
« (freedom of religion). And it can’t stop you from saying what you 
want to say (freedom of speech) , pri nting what you want to (freedom 
of the press), or getting together with other people to protest some- 
thing you think the government is not doing right (freedom of 
assembly). 

B. "The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, pa- 
pers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not 
be violated, and no Warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, sup- 
ported by Oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the person or things to be seized.” 

This means: 

You are protected against a search of your house or property. You 
are also protected against anyone taking any of your property 
unless that person has a warrant and can show “probable cause.” 
“Probable cause” means someone has good reasons to think you 
are hiding something illegal. All of this means you are protected 
against unlawful (without a warrant) searches and seizures. 

C. “No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise in- 
famous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, 
except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the Militia, when 
in actual service in time of War or public danger;. ..nor shall be compel- 
led in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law....” 

This means: 

You must be formally accused of a crime before you can be brought 
to jail Of to trial. Y ou cannot be forced to admit something that could 
make you guilty of a crime. And you cannot have your life, your* 
freedom, or your property taken away from you unless all the proper 
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and legal things have been done in court or elsewhere (due process 
of law). 

D. “In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State.. ..In suits at 
common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed twen^/ dollars, 
the right of trial by jury shall be preserved....’’ 

This means: 

You have the right to a trial in court with a jury which decides your 
guilt or innocence. 

E. "Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted.’’ 

This means: 

• V* The bail (money you pay to be let out of jail before your trial) you 
' pay or the punishment you get must fit the crime you committed. 
But this right doesn’t mean that the government must execute you 
if you kill someone, for example. Sometimes fitting punishment is 
decided in court. Often, execution is considered too cruel a punish- 
ment, even if you committed murder. 



Another right you have is called habeas corpus. The words are Latin. 
They mean, "you may have the body.’’ This really means that you (the 
"body") have the right to get a court to tell you why you are being held in 
prison or to release you from prison. It also means that you can make the 
court correct any mistakes it makes in your "due process of law” rights. 
(Your "due process" rights are described in C above.) To correct mis- 
takes and to get the court to tell you what you are being accused of, you 
must file a writ of habeas corpus in court. Your lawyer or public defender 
does this for you if it is necessary. 

The writ states that you think a mistake in court procedure has been 
made and that you will appear in court to testify that a mistake was made. 
This means that the legality of your charges or your imprisonment is 
tested. 

You also have employment and credit rights. These rights are pro- 
tected by many laws passed in the 1970s. These laws protect your rights 
when you want to be hired or promoted and when you are retiring or 
being fired. They also protect your rights when you are trying to estab- 
lish credit or pay your debts. 

You have rights as a result of Supreme Court decisions, too. These 
decisions guarantee your right to attend desegregated schools, your 
right to a lawyer even if you can’t afford one, and many others. 
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Look over the list that follows. It is a list of the rights you just read 
about, but in a shorter form. Think about what these rights 
to you in everyday life when you are involved in many different kinds of 

situations. 

1. Separation of church and state; freedom of religion, speech, press, 
and assembly. 

2. Protection against unlawful searches and seizures. 

3. Right to due process of law. 

4. Right to a trial by jury. 

S Riaht to protection from cruel or unusual punishment. 

6. Habeas corpus, or the right not to be iliegaily held or imprisoned. 

7. Employment and credit rights. 

8. Your rights from Supreme Court decisions. 

The foilowing stories are about people like you who get into various 
situations where their basic rights as citizens could be violated or 
abused. Read these stories and answer correctly the questions that 

follow them. 

Madeline DeJuneau went to school one morning and found that her 
substitute teacher was making all his students face the East and bow 
down before they started work. This is a Moslem custom, which the 
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teacher was used to following. Madeline refused to bow to the East. The 
teacher asked Madeline to leave the classroom for the rest of the day. 
Madeline complained to the principal, who made the teacher let Made- 
line back into class. 

1. Madeline had a right to complain, and the principal wasTightto make 
the teacher let Madeline back into class because 

a. the Constitution states that there shouid be separation of 

church and state 

b. the principai didn’t like Mosiems 

c. Moslems aren't allowed to teach at Madeline's school 

d. Madeline was the principal's daughter 



^ Mark Am jrosino liked to play practical jokes on other people. One day 
he went to a movie theater. The movie was very popular, so the theater 
was completely filled. Halfway through the movie Mark yelled, “Fire, 
fire!!” Of course, there was no fire. But people hurried to leave the build- 
ing. They panicked, and four people were badly hurt. One of the four 
died on the way to the hospital. Mark was arrested. He was then kept in 
prison without being charged with a crime. 

2. Mark was arrested because 

a. Mark abused his right to freedom of speech 

b. Mark set fire to the theater 

c. Mark was Italian 

d. Mark wanted the theater to go out of business 

3. When Mark was kept in prison without being charged, which of the 
following of Mark’s rights was violated? 

a. protection from cruel or unusual punishment 

- b. employment and credit rights 

c. protection against illegal searches and seizures 

d. right to due process 

4. Susan Lee was having a party to celebrate her graduation from high 
school. During the party two police officers came to the Lee home and 
told Susan they wanted to search the house. Susan let them in, and they 
found a bag of marijuana Susan's friend Mike had brought. At Susan’s 
trial on charges of possession of marijuana the judge declared a mis- 
trial because 

a. the police officers didn’t knock 

b. possessing marijuana is legal 

c. the police officers didn’t have a warrant 

d. Susan was the judge’s niece 
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(c) 



rnnrfhL^! Amendment is written in absolute terms, the Supreme 

CommunltS^aup^ ^ are protected by the Constitution. 

^ s have a cotnpQlling intorost in maintainino peace, order and tranouilitv Tn 

SSS® ^ resen/ationf on tt^righlSfr^^^^ 

aNowed. Whenever any of the rights guaranteed by the Constitution ^rrSS tS 

mu'S^hl^w\S restriction must satisfy constitutional standards. The government 
Snun?ty. ^ «>rnpelling interest is important to keep peace and o^r in the 

Amendment guarantees American citizens a number of basic riohts These 
to AmeriS?Szlnii?“ '«*“ <*>« »>« R® Amendment guaran- 

the right to buy newspapers 



a. me; ngni lo Duy newspapers 

— b. the right to build churches anywhere they want 

c. the right to express themselves freely \ 

d. the rioht to vote 
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. d. the right to vote 

u’ ^ '^®®*'1®*'®r> rriust satisfy constitutional standards 

D. the restr^on must satisfy presidential standards 

5' m® '^®®*riction must satisfy religious standards 

d. trie restriction must satisfy congressional standards 



FREEDOM OF SPEECH 

half Bm P“PI® «>» freedom to express any ideas that they may 

have. But not ail speech is considered to be "free speech." ^ ^ 

Disr^Wnnl^rn interfere with the orderly administration of justice 

ruption of court proceedings by use of abusive language is punishable for examnle 

fraud or defamation, is not protected by freedom of speech. 

conditlons-underwhichtheeventmayKUreplaM 

protactlOh 0( both the right of free spee^ and the ri^r X 
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11. Generally, words that present a clear and present danger of causing violence, ham, 
rebellion, or any unlawful act are not protected by the freedom of speech. When applying the 
••clear and present danger” test, courts examine the interests of the PJ®: 

serving itself and the public safety and welfare. The greater the possible harm to the^ 
interests, the greater the restrictions may be. Which of the following situations would not be 

protected by freedom of speech? 

a. the delivery of a speech on an unpopular subject 

b. falsely yelling "Fire!” in a crowded theatre 

c. writing a letter to a newspaper suggesting that the current administration be 

voted out of office 

d. calling the President of the United States an idiot 



1 2 Time, place, and manner laws may require a person to obtain a permit or license before 
■ . holding anally, parade, or assembly. Why does a community have the right to restnct free 

speech through time, place, and manner laws? 

a. the community has the right to restrict free speech that might produce opinions 

with which the community does not agree 

b. the community has the right to restrict free speech to those people whom rt 

considers "responsible” people 

c. the community has the right to restrict free speech in order to maintain public • 

order , * * ui 

d. the community has the right to restrict free speech in order to keep out trouble- 
makers 



1 3. Andrew Ross does not like a high school teacher who once failed him. Mr. Ross tells tl^ 
local school board that the teacher is corrupting the minds of students and is a weird, siw 
person, though he knows that this is not so. The speech seriously damages the teacher s 
reputation. Why is Mr. Ross’s speech not considered "free speech" and protected by law? 

a. his speech is obscene 

b. his speech is defamatory 

c. his speech is profane 

d. his speech is silly 



14. Which of the following is clearly an example of free speech? 

a. delivery of a speech that causes people to riot 

b. delivery of a speech that causes people to engage in illegal civil disobedience 

c. leading a peaceful demonstration without a permit in a community that requires 

permits for assembly . . , 

d. delivery of a speech proposing a change in the laws concerning capital 

punishment 




FREEDOM OF REUGION 

The United States government can ••make no law respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion.” This is called the Establishment Clause. It means that the government cannot start a 
national religion and make all citizens join it. This clause also means that the government 
cdnnot pass laws that favor ono religion over another. , 
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The federal government cannot “prohibit the free exercise" of religion. This is called the 
Free Exercise Clause. It means that the Government cannot keep anyone from practicing 
any religion or no religion at ail. 

Court decisions on the Establishment Clause have caused some confusion. The Su- 
preme Court allowed government-supported busing for children going to parochial schools, 
not to favor one religion, but to help children get to school safely. The Court also allowed 
government aid to parochial schools for lunches and nonreligious texts because the aid was 
to further the education and welfare of the children, not to promote one religion over 
another. But the Supreme Court disallowed prayer in public schools because it interpreted 
the Establishment Clause to mean that it was not proper for the government to tell the people 
how and when to pray. 

The Free Exercise Clause has also caused difficulties in inteirpretation. For many years 
the Supreme Court held that this clause meant free exercise of religbus belief, but that acts 
dorte in the practice of religion had to meet the law. Recently, the Court has held that any law 
that restricts the prac^ of religion must show a “compelling interest" in presenring the 
order and peace of the community. For example, state and federal governments have been 
able to show that the community has a compelling interest in restricting the use of dru^. 
Therefore, in almost every case, the government can prevent the use of drugs in the practice 
of religion. 



✓ 

1 5. Martin Barth belongs to a religion that handles poisonous snakes as part of its religious 
practice, but the state in which he lives has a law against collecting and keeping poisonous 
snakes. Mr. Barth is arrested for breaking this law. He challenges this law, claiming that it 
preverits him from freely exercising his religion. His case goes to the Supreme Court. What 
issue will the Court consider in this case? 

a. is hartdiing snakes really part of Mr. Barth's religious practice? 

b. Does the state have a compelling interest in_ restricting the collecting and 

keeping of poisonous snakes? 

c. Did Martin Barth in fact collect and keep poisonous snakes? 

d. Should the Free Exercise Clause of the Rrst Amendment be changed? 

1 6. The Supreme Court held that the government may provide aid to parochial schools for 
lunches and nonreligious texts. It has also held that government aid to parochial schools for 
teacher’s salaries violates the Establishment Clause of the Rrst Amendment. Why is the 
federal government forbidden to provide aid for teacher’s salaries in parochial schools? 

a. the federal government may not establish a national religion 

b. the federal government may not favor one religion over another 

c. the federal government cannot afford to give aid for teacher's salaries 

d. the federal government cannot prevent anyone from practicing a particular 

religion 



17. Why did the Supreme Court disallow prayer in the public schools? 

a. because it did not further the education of children 

b. because it promoted one religion over another 

c. because the government should not tell people when to pray 

d. because the prayers took up too much time 
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THE RIGHT TO DUE PROCESS OF LAW 

Everyone in America has the right to be protected from the arbitrary actions of the 
government. America is governed by the rule of law, guaranteeing that people will be treated 
according to the law. Several amendments to the Constitution describe the basic relation-^ 
ship between the people and their government in this area 



Searches and Seizures 

The Fourth Amendment says the government cannot conduct ‘‘unreasonable searches 
and seizures of persons or property.” Evidence that has been obtained from an illegal 
search jr seizure cannot be used against the person whose rights have been violated by 
■ these actsrThis exclusionary rule applies in both federal and state courts. 

Since this rule applies only to illegally obtained evidence, the line between reasonable 
searches and unreasonable ones is very important The Fourth Amendment requires that 
the police obtain a search warrant before they can search a person, home, automobile, or 
other areas under a person’s control. To obtain a search warrant, the police must show a 
judge the reason for a search, what they hope to find, and exactly describe the location to be 
searched. If the judge thinks that their request is valid, a warrant will be issued. 

There are exceptions to the rule requiring a warrant. The most common exception is the 
search of a person and those things in a person’s immediate vicinity if an offense has already 
been committed. This type of search does not require a warrant. When the Supreme Court 
decided to allow this type of search, it did so to protect police by allowing them to search 
for weapons. This type of search also may be made to find the fruits of a crime or to prevent 
the destruction of evidence. 

In addition to these exceptions, the Supreme Court has interpreted the Fourth Amend- 
ment to apply only to searches. This means that anything the police see in plain view may be 
seized as evidence because it does not involve a “search.” 






1 8. When speaking of the Fourth Amendment, what is the exclusionary rule? 

a. a rule that requires police to have your permission to search for evidence of a 

crime 

b. a rule that forbids the police to search your property without allowing you to 

contact an attorney 

c. a rule that forbids the use of evidence that was obtained from an illegal search or 

seizure 

d. an unreasonable search or seizure of property 

1 9. Eighteen-year-okJ Sam Yamell fails to stop at a stop sign and is pulled over by a police 
officer, who thinks he detects the aroma of marijuana in the car. He asks Mr. Yamell to step 
out of the car so that he can search. When Mr. Yamell asks to see a search warrant, the^ 
officer tells him that one is not needed. Why doesn't the officer need a search warrant in this 
case? 

a. because Mr. Yamell is only eighteen years old 

b. because the police do not need a warrant to search the premises when they 

suspect drug usage 

lee STOLKMAN.pp. 127-130 
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